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Go independently . . 
expense tour, with expert guides, jolly com- 


. or join a fun-filled all- 


panions... all the Pacific Northwest’s wonder 
places included. Just like a big house party. 
Summer fares to Adventure Land are low. 


No end of sights to see, things to do, emo- 
tions to feel: Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling 
new Gallatin Gateway (170-mile motor trip 
—no extra cost); Montana dude ranches; 
Spokane’s Inland Empire; glacier-gripped 
Mt. Rainier; inspiring Mt. Baker; Seattle, 
Tacoma, adventure ports; Pacific Ocean 
Beaches; Olympic Peninsula, America’s wild- 
est frontier; Puget Sound cruises to old- 
English Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska. 
Return via Portland, California, Colorado. 


By all means, include the Pacific Northwest 
on your way to the N.E.A. Tell us the time 
and money available and let us help you plan. 


B. J. Schilling, Gen’!] Agent, 50 S. Clark St. (at Monroe) Chicago 
A. Tansley, Traveling Pass’r Agent, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
C J. Peterson, Gen’l Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 

1201-1 









in the 


Northwest 


Wonderland 


The Electrified Scenically 
Supreme Trail of the New 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Queen of Transcontinental 
Trains. A new sensation in riding ease — 
joltless, jarless, sootless, cinderless. You 
glide over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, 
Cascades by daylight. Open observation 
cars. Meals by Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s only one Olympian! 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES 


MILWAUKEE 


THE SEA 
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Within reach of your purse-strings 
is a trip to Europe. Your wishes can 
now be fulfilled to— explore Paris 
...-dream in Venice... dip into the 
literary lore of Stratford-on-Avon 
...see and do the things you have 
wanted to in the lands across the sea! 

All this has been made possible 
by a new mode of travel devised by 
experts of an international travel 
company. Through this new method 
you can visit England, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Holland, Austria or 
Czecho-Slovakia, at a cost of less 
than $10 a day while you are in 
Europe. 

This new plan is called: “TRAVA- 
MEX.” It is a plan for “individual” 
travel. 

How “TRAVAMEX” Works 


Under it you travel alone or with 
your friends. All your accommoda- 
tions and reservations are made in 
advance for you and you receive the 
attention and service which only 
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such a world-wide organization as 
the American Express can give. You 
choose your own itinerary. There 
are ten fascinating ones from amon 
which to make your choice—al 
different and varying in length from 
fifteen to thirty-five days in Europe. 
Your tour begins when you reach 
Europe, and can start at any time, 
allowing you to sail when and on 
whatever ship you like. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS allow you per- 
fect freedom and yet free you from 
all the bothersome details and 
arrangement-making that annoy the 
traveler in foreign lands. 





EUROPE WITHIN YOUR REACH 
... VIA“ TRAVAMEX” 


TRAVAMEX TOURS ARE Economical 
This plan has been evolved espe- 


cially for persons who wish to travel 
economically. A TRAVAMEX TOUR 
is a logical complement to a 
“tourist” or “Cabin” trans-Atlantic 
crossing. 


Important To Make Plans Early 


Europe is within your reach —bring 
it closer by filling out this coupon. 
It will bring you an interesting book- 
let on TRAVAMEX TOURS, giving 
full information and day-by-day 
itineraries with maps illustrating 
each tour and fully describing this 
new, simple and economical way of 


traveling in Europe! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 











WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 
American Express Company 10 
70 East Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me information on a trip to 
leaving about lasting weeks. 
Name Address 
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lORWAY 


The Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


Invites You 


Travel Direct to Norway by 
NORWEGIAN AMERICA 
LINE 


“The Scenic Route to Europe” 


See Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
on your way to the Continent. 
Splendid up-to-date steamers 
“STAVANGERFJORD” and 
“BERGENSFJORD.” 


Excellent Cabin Class $145.00 
up. Popular Tourist Third Cab- 
in $121.00 up. Round Trip 
$200.00 up. Splendid Third 
Class as low as $148.00 Round 
Trip. 
Cruises of the Norwegian Fjords. 
North Cape Cruises. 
Spitsbergen Cruises. 











ANNOUNCING 


an all expense tour of Norway in 
co-operation with the American 
Express Company by S. S. Ber- 
gensfjord from New York, Jvly 


3rd, 1931. 33 days New York— 
Norway—New York—$490.00. 


Also all expense tour under 
same management including Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, 


England. 52 days, $690.00. 























Safety at Sea—Strict Cleanliness— 
Excellent Food—Solid Home Com- 


forts—are features of our service. 


For illustrated literature, itiner- 
aries and further particulars please 
apply to 


NORWEGIAN 
AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, INC. 


Phone Central 2737—2738 


75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. S.—You will like our famous 


Norwegian “‘Koldt Bord.” 
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HISTORICAL 
ILLETtnee#s 


BLACK HAWK 
STARVED ROCK 


OLD SALEM 
LINCOLN AND SPRINGFIELD,. 


And hundreds of other subjects photographically reproduced in water colors, 
sepia or black and white from our collection of historical negatives. Write for details. 


HERBERT GEORG STUDIO 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
PRODUCERS OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


CAHOKIA MOUNDS 
FT. MASSAC 


FT. CHARTRES | 
FT. GAGE (KASKASKIA) 





A New Hazard for Teachers 


By ELEANOR OLMSTEAD MILLER, Director of Teachers-in-Training 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


NEW device threatens us! Will it 

increase our efficiency? Will it 
decrease our initiative? Whatever it 
will do, :t offers to us possibilities for 
both help and hindrance. I refer to 
the increasing numbers of ‘‘work 
books,’’ drill books, exercise books, 
ete., which the publishers are offering 
us. Look through the pages of the 
educational periodicals and you find 
them advertised by the dozens. Look 
over the publishers’ catalogues and 
you find title after title. Visit a text- 
book display and see them in num- 
bers. Almost all elementary school 
subjects are well supplied with such 
books; many high-school subjects 
have such aids; and they have even 
appeared for some college subjects. 
Such books aim to stimulate pupil 
activity, individualize instruction, 
assist busy teachers, etc. The technic 
for using them is not yet clearly de- 
fined and little criticism concerning 
them has appeared. 

There is no doubt but that such aids 
to teachers offer tremendous oppor- 
tunity for increased efficiency in 
teaching and vitalized activity for 
pupils. But with every such new de- 
vice a word of caution is not amiss. 
I visited a textbook exhibit last sum- 
mer at one of our larger summer 
schools. Happening upon one attrac- 
tive work book for a high-school sub- 
ject, I talked to the publisher’s agent 
about it. He showed me its good points 
and spoke in glowing terms of teach- 
ers’ reactions to it. I agreed with him 
upon many of its qualities and then 
I ventured a remark of my own. ‘‘It 
seems to me,’’ I suggested to him, 
‘that there might be a tendency on 
a teacher’s part to give these books 
to pupils, look over the papers the 
pupils would hand back and feel her 
teaching to be done. In other words, 
let the book do all of the teaching 
while the teacher becomes a sort of 


clerk. Perhaps this might be desirable 
in some elementary subjects but not 
in high-school social studies.’’ The 
agent could stand it no longer. ‘‘Oh, 
but the teacher must not use the book 
that way,’’ he protested. True—she 
must not but how can one be certain 
she will not? I gave one of these 
‘*work books’’ to one of my teachers- 
in-training. When asked for her opin- 
ion of it, she spoke in glowing terms 
of praise. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘if you 
would use such books in class you just 
wouldn’t have much of anything to 
do yourself, would you?’’ 


Now a certain amount of mechani- 
zation is probably desirable but only 
in that ‘‘certain amount.’’ The more 
help we can put into the hands of 
teachers the better, but when that 
help perils initiative, incentive, offers 
a crutch—look out! No ‘‘helps’’ are 
half so enthusiastically used as the 
ones an ambitious teacher works out 
for herself, exactly as no lesson plans 
prove as effective as one’s own. 

I have watched teachers use these 
books with much interest and have 
seen them used in ways which seemed 
highly commendable. I have won- 
dered, however, whether they more 
often became the basis for further 
activity on the teacher’s part or if 
they more likely represented to her 
the last word in excellence and hence 
retarded her own development. 

From our college as from others 
throughout the country there go out 
each year a group of young men and 
women to enter a profession where 
opportunity for development is tre- 
mendous. We are anxious that they 
find all the help in that development 
which can be found, but particularly 
zealous that those ‘‘helps’’ prove not 
to be hindrances. ‘‘ Work books’’ and 
their near relatives offer a hazard— 
an opportunity as a help but a dan- 
ger as a crutch. 
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Go one way, return another 
See the whole Pacific Coast 


Add California and the whole 
Pacific Coast to your Alaska 
trip. The cost is but a few dol- 
lars more than the dire¢t route 
there and back. 

If you go to the Northwest 
by northern United States or 
Canadian lines return Southern 
Pacific SHasTA Route to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and 
thence East. 


Agua Caliente, in Old Mexico, 
across the border from San Diego 





FOUR ROUTES FOR 







CALIFORNIA 
A aska 


| 





If you wish to visit California 
first choose either OvERLAND, 


GoLpEN STATE or SUNSET 
RouTeE (see map) to California, 
then North by SHasta RouTe. 
Southern Pacific serves more 
famous resorts and cities of the 
Pacific Coast than any other 
railroad—Southern Pacific 
offers a wide choice of routing. 
Let us help with your plans. 


Southern Pacific 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


TRAVEL 








H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. Barriett, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 





The Pacific destination of my trip will be 


Send itinerary for roundtrip to include the 


following places I have checked: [] Alaska [] Hawaii [] GreatSaltLake [] LakeTaboe [ } Yosemite 
{ ] TheRedwoods [] CraterLake [] PacificNorthwest [}SamFrancisco []} Los Angeles [ } SanDiego 
{ } West Coast of Mexico [] Santa Barbara {} Del Monte {}SanAntonio [El Paso [ } New Orleans 


Name 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 








Southwestern Division, |. S. T. A., Six- 
teenth Annual meeting, East St. Louis, 
Thursday and Friday, April 9 and 10. 
Speakers engaged: W. A. Sutton, Presi- 
dent N. E. A., Atlanta, Georgia; John L. 
Bracken, superintendent, Clayton, Mis- 
souri; Arthur McMurray, lecturer, Chi- 
cago; Miss Florence M. Hale, State Di- 
rector of Rural Education, Augusta, Me.; 
Frank T. Vasey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Ill.; Dr. Wright, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 





Lake Shore Division, |. S. T. A., Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Monday, April 20. Speakers: Miss 
Florence Hale, Augusta, Me., State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools; Dr. Thos. Briggs, 
Columbia University, New York. 





Illinois Association of Elementary Su- 
pervisors, annual meeting, Belleville, 
April 24 and 26. 





National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 22-23-24. Fare and one-half certifi- 
cate plan will again be used. Ask for a 
certificate when you purchase your ticket. 
Send membership fee of one dollar, if a 
teacher, two dollars, if a supervisor, to 


Thursa E. Lux, 125 Cobb Avenue, De- 
eatur, Ill, State Membership Chairman. 





, Northern IlIlinois Conference on Super- 

vision, annual meeting May 8-9, 1931, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb. Speakers: President L M. 
Coffman, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, Pres. Karl Adams. Pro- 
gram restricted to the field of supervi- 
sion, general and special. Officers: presi- 
dent, Supt. I. B. Potter, Dixon; vice presi- 
dent, Prin. Maude Johnson, Rockford; 
secretary, O. J. Gabel, DeKalb; treas- 
urer, Miss Mabel O’Donnell, Aurora 





National Education Association, 1931 
convention, Los Angeles, June 29 to 
July 5. 





IMinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Streator, October 8 and 
9. Speakers scheduled to date: Profes- 
sor George D. Wham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Ex- 
perimental College, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, pastor 
of the Central Woodward Christian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan; Hon. Ruth 
Bryan Owen,, congresswoman from 
Florida. 
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A Help for Rural Teachers 


Rural schools will find of special inter- 
est two types of material which may be 
obtained at nominal cost from the School 
Service Department of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

As a contribution to the enlivened 
teaching of geography in rural schools 
the Society recently announced it will 
send packets of ten different copies of 
the National Geographic Magazine, to 
rural schools only, upon payment of 50 
cents to defray cost of packing and car- 
riage charges. 


The Society requires that teachers sign 
a blank stating The Geographics are for 
school use, so that back copies at this 
price may not fall into the hands of com- 
mercial dealers, and these blanks may 
be obtained by addressing the Society's 
headquarters, at Washington, D. C. 


The Society also publishes weekly illus- 
trated Geographic News Bulletins, five 
bulletins to a weekly set, which are 
issued for 30 weeks of the school year. 
These Bulletins are prepared from the 
standpoint of giving the geographic, his- 
toric and scientific background of news 
events, and Lave from six to ten illustra- 
tions each week. 

They may be had, by teachers only, 
upon application to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., and 
a remittance of 25 cents to cover the cost 
of handling and mailing the 30 issues 
should accompany the request. 


353 satisfied Illinois teachers who travelled on our last tour will gladly recommend our superior 


JOIN OUR CONVENTION 
OFFICIAL ROUTE 


service and travel values. 


L\e & 


Personally conducted tour—JUNE 26 
It costs no more—Our large parties enable us to give you deluxe tours for low cost. 
DRAWING ROOMS AND COMPARTMENTS AT BERTH RATE PRICES 
8 DAYS CALIFORNIA, 6 DAYS AT LUXURIOUS HUNTINGTON HOTEL, the rendezvous of millionaires, the garden 


spot of all California, also visiting GRAND CANYON, ARIZ., SAN DIEGO, MEXICO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
SALT LAKE CITY, PIKE’S PEAK COUNTRY, DENVER. 


All Transportation 
Motor Trips 


TRAVEL IN LUXURY 


$2292 Huntington Hotel—6 Days 


A good time assured. 


Return via CANADIAN ROCKIES, BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE—$42.50 additional. 


Send for Circular 





SPRING TRIP 
April 25 to May 3, inclusive. 


Visiting: SMOKY MOUNTAINS, BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS, LOOKOUT and SIGNAL MOUNTAINS. 
At KNOXVILLE, ASHEVILLE and CHATTANOOGA. 


All Meals Motor Trips. 
Luxurious Hotels $67.76 A good time assured. 





SPRING TRIP 
April 25 to May Ist, inclusive. 


Visiting: NATIONAL CAPITAL, ANNAPOLIS, MOUNT VERNON, MONTICELLO, ASH LAWN, THE 
MANSE AT STAUNTON, VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY and WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. Homes of seven 


Presidents. 


Luxurious Hotels $46 85 


Motor Trips 
MARNELL INTERNATIONAL TOURS 


No overnight travel. 


A good time assured. 
Phones—State 6593, Rogerspark 1579 
105 WEST MONROE STREET 


Chicago, Illinois 
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UR Cover Picture this month is a reproduction of a painting by Miss 

Harriet Cantrall, Supervisor of Art in the Springfield schools, called 

by her “Under the Pines.” The scene that inspired it is on an 
island in the “Lake of the Woods,” only a few feet from the Canadian line, 
where the artist has a log cabin. “The moss beds are particularly lovely, 
very deep and soft, and of great variety,” says Miss Cantrall. “Sunlight play- 
ing through the pines and falling on the moss-covered rocks forms lovely pat- 
terns to attract an artist’s eye.” 


The picture on this page was painted in Provincetown, Mass., by Miss 
Helen E. Knudson, art instructor in the Springfield High School. 
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How One High School Brings 
Art To All Its Pupils 





Springfield High 
School has a collection 
of original paintings by 
American artists of dis- 
tinction, and a class in 
art appreciation that 
looks for the beautiful 
in the most common- 
place appurtenances of 
daily living. 











URiNG an assembly held some 

weeks ago at Springfield High 

School, the president of the 

Class of 1930, in behalf of 
his class, presented to the school a 
painting by Ruger Donoho, which 
took its place with twelve other orig- 
inal works of American artists of dis- 
tinction, now hanging in the high- 
school gallery. The subject ‘‘ Holly- 
hocks’’ suggests the summer warmth, 
life, luxurianee, and gay color which 
the painting portrays. 

The Donoho canvas is in marked 
contrast to the work with which the 
gallery was launched: ‘“‘The Old 
Camp’’ of Chauncey F. Ryder, N. A., 
master of stripped trees, bare hill- 
sides, sullen waters and windswept 
fields. Here we have desolation in 
the dilapidated shack in the left fore- 
ground, the group of leafless trees, 
the green marsh grass, and the worn 
down New England hills in the back- 
ground. Greens, blue grays, various 
neutral tones, and a single splash of 
intense blue are employed. 

The Ryder work is known among 
the high-school students as the Com- 
munity Picture, because it is the only 
one in the gallery toward the pur- 
chase of which organizations outside 
the high school contributed. The 
Springfield Art Association and the 
Elementary Schools of the city were 
of material assistance in securing this 
fine picture. 

The high-school gallery also boasts 
a Frieseke, called ‘‘Lilies.’’ It takes 
its name from a border of the flowers 
that serve as a background to two 
women’s figures; one seated at a tea 
table in the garden path, the other 
standing. The artist’s peculiar gift 
of playing light on color with almost 





dazzling effect, yet with a subtle deli- 
cacy, is well illustrated here. 

An interesting story accompanied 
the acquisition of a winter scene by 
Thomas Barnett called by the artist 
**Snow and Ice.’’ The canvas was 
exhibited at the American Show at 
the Art Institute, where it attracted 
the attention of Miss Harriet Can- 
trall, supervisor of art in the Spring- 
field schools. But the picture was 
held at a figure beyond the pocket- 
book of the class which hoped to be- 
come the donor of some distinctive 
addition to the gallery. When the 
matter was presented to the artist, he 
adjusted the price to where it was 
in reach of the seniors. This Barnett 
is a large canvas, portraying a scene 
in Forest Park, St. Louis, the home 
of the artist-architect, and commands 
a dominating place in the gallery. 

Other works in the collection are 
‘*The Everlasting Cliffs’’ by Jay H. 
Connaway, a scene on the Main coast, 
and ‘‘Opaleseence,’’ South Carolina 
woods scene, by Alfred Hutty, 
painter - etcher of 
international prom- 
inence, whose 


paintings and etch- 


a 
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The Old Camp— Ryder 


ings hang in many of the foremost gal- 
leries of the country. Birch trees in 
silver-white bark and shimmering new 
foliage contribute the quality from 
which the picture takes its name. ‘‘ The 
Garden Door and the Peacock,’’ a for- 
mal landseape by Ettore Caser, was 
sketched while the artist was in the 
service of the Italian army during the 
World War and completed later in 
this country. 


The Federated Council of Art Edu- 
eation has in preparation a report on 
Art in High Schools. In conjunction 
with a recent meeting the Council in- 
vited representatives of a few of the 
larger art schools for the distinet pur- 
pose of bringing out some leading 
thoughts relative to professional art 
education. Closely allied to the gen- 
eral discussion was the question of art 
courses in high schools. As a result 
of this meeting a resolution embody- 
ing specific suggestions for the 
teaching of art in high schools was 
presented by a committee headed by 
Dr. Henry Turner Bailey. The 

first section of 
this resolution 


reads as follows: 
(Turn to Page 363.) 
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BELIEVE that the term “pro- 

gressive school” may be 
validly applied even to a school 
working under the usual adverse 
conditions surrounding a city 
public school; and I believe 
that whether the school is or is 
not a progressive school depends 
solely upon the intelligence, 
skill, and spirit of the supervis- 
ing and teaching personnel... . 


A school may have buildings, 
playgrounds, equipment, a 
wealth of material devices, fa- 
vorable organization, a staff of 
a dozen experts and specialists, 
and even have the title, “Pro- 
gressive School,” carved in stone 
over its portals, and yet be a 
dead school. And a school suf- 
fering from the lack of all these 
advantages may yet be a pro- 
gressive school. Why? Because 
there is a progressive captain in 
the pilot-house and a progres- 
sive crew on the decks. If this 
be treason, make the most of it! 
—Artuur C. Perry, Jr., Dist. 
Superintendent, New York City, 
in Progressive Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 






The Secondary School 


By ANN SHUMAKER 
Editor of Progressive Education 


r- HE child up to twelve has so 
far received the major share 
of the benefits of progressive 
education. More and more, 

however, parents and teachers are be- 

ginning to recognize the disparity be- 
tween the educational advantages 
which the best progressive lower 
schools offer and the almost universal 
formality and rigidity of high-school 
programs. The preschool, the kinder- 
garten, the elementary grades are 
rather thoroughly ‘‘child-centered,’’ 
but the high school is still openly 
**subject-centered.”’ 


Progressive education for several rea- 
sons, faces an impasse at the threshold 
of the high school. In the first place, 
it has been pretty generally accepted 
that the high school should prepare 
for college. This has meant that from 
the moment the child enters the high 
school the long, dark shadow of im- 
pending college entrance examina- 
tions falls across his path. His pro- 
gram of studies is rigidly restricted to 
passing courses, acquiring credits and 
filling units and points that will sat- 
isfy the arbitrary prescriptions of col- 
lege entrance. The emphasis is upon 
securing a diploma, and not where it 
should be—on the awakening of in- 
tellectual interests and 
enthusiasms that will in 
themselves lead to a lib- 
eral education. What op- 
portunity has the teach- 


that academic heaven. True, some sec- 
ondary schools seek to meet this situa- 
tion by classifying students into the 
sheep who go to college and the goats 
who do not. The latter are shunted 
into technical courses, commercial 
preparation, trade classes and other 
strictly ‘‘useful’’ pursuits and are de- 
prived of all contact with so-called 
‘*‘eulture.’’ Too often this has meant 
also depriving them of all opportuni- 
ty to read and think about this world 
we live in, to get acquainted with our 
rich heritage of art and literature, 
music and drama, to delve into the 
more speculative aspects of science 
and mathematics—which are inciden- 
tally their most interesting aspects. 
Thus, not even the ‘‘goats’’ who do 
not plan to go to college are permitted 
the freedom of the pasture to secure 
for themselves an education fitted to 
their needs and interests. We may 
inveigh against the strangle-hold of 
the college in vain so long as our whole 
fundamental attitude and approach 
to the high-school student is at fault. 
Our high schools are like waffle irons; 
they are departmentalized into little 
squares of knowledge, and most efforts 
to change the high schools have 
amounted merely to adding or sub- 


HE American secondary school of 1950 
will be all that is now implied by the 
term “school” and much more. 


It will be 











er of English, for ex- 
ample, to open the cof- 
fers of literature, to be- 
gin with the pennies of 
student-interests and 
lead them on to appre- 
ciate coins of increasing- 
ly rarer mintage if he 
must limit his efforts to 
prescribed classics total- 
ly foreign to the inter- 
ests, capacities, and back- 
grounds of the students? 

The domination of the 
college is peculiarly of- 
fensive since the greater 
percentage of high-school 
students never reach 
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organized society's chief institution for serv- 
ing adolescent youth. Therefore it must have 
on its rolls, not a selected ten per cent, or 
even a majority, but not one less than 100 
per cent of all persons under 18 or perhaps 
21 years of age. The interests of such an 
institution will be as broad and as varied as 
human life itself. Its staff will contain many 
besides teachers in the older sense since in 
addition to the multitude of non-teaching 
services rendered, this institution will co- 
ordinate the efforts of all other social agencies 
which work for the welfare of youth with a 
view to developing within the limits set by 
heredity the finest possible type of citizen. 
—Wm. Joun Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
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tracting a few squares or departments 
here and there. We count that youth 
educated who submits himself meekly 
to be stamped by the largest number 
of compartments of knowledge. High- 
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Committee on the Relation of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges.’ Appointed 
a year ago, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Wilford M. Aikin of the John 
Burroughs School of St. Louis, this 


school teachers are 
trained to teach sub- 
jects, not youths of 
adolescent age. In 
most secondary 
schools, efforts to re- 
make the high-school 
curriculum degener- 
ate into squabbles 
between the various 
subject departments 
of the faculty in an 
endeavor to secure 
more hours of the 
students’ time for 
themselves. Extra- 
curricular activities 
are in most cases 
just so many more 


tT acceptance of individual 

differences and of the vari- 
ations flowing from them im- 
poses upon the secondary school 
the imperative requirement of 
guidance or counseling. The 
secondary school can perform 
no higher wren than to ae 
its pupils into right ways - 
ing. of inking, and of behav- 
ing. Guidance by no means 
implies determinism. On the 
contrary it implies revelation of 
self, discovery of aptitudes, and 
freedom of to Sixth 
Year Book the t 
of Superintendence of The NE. 
A.: The Development of the 
High School Curriculum. 


committee is now at 
work drafting plans 
for an experimental 
high school organ- 
ized about the actual 
needs and capacities 
of high-school stu- 
dents. 

This committee’s 
proposals promise to 
be radically recon- 
structive. They are 
attempting to answer 
fundamental ques- 
tions such as: What 
is the real purpose 
and function of the 
secondary education 
in our present socie- 
ty? What are the 





‘‘subjects’’ ; they are 
taught and directed 
and imposed from above just as thor- 
oughly as are Latin and algebra. 


Lifting entrance requirements will 
not solve the problem ; the root of the 
trouble lies in the total organization, 
set-up, and aims of secondary and 
higher education. Nothing less than 
the complete reorganization of high 
schools and colleges is needed. And it 
is undoubtedly on the way. At the 
college level, witness Bennington ; 
Sarah Lawrence College at Bronx- 
ville, New York; the sweeping changes 
in the University of Chicago under 
President Hutchins; the experiments 
at Wisconsin and Antioch, and the 
recent upheaval at Winter Park, pre- 
sided over by Dr. John Dewey, which 
will go down in history as the Rollins 
Conference on the Curriculum of the 
Liberal Arts College. These are no 
mere straws in the wind; they are 
eyclones in themselves and from the 
wreckage may emerge higher institu- 
tions where real learning is reinstated 
and knowledge may actually be pur- 
sued by the student, where no courses 
may be ‘‘required’’ but where intel- 
lectual fires may be lit that will burn 
on through adult life, and where even 
philosophic age may come to trim its 
lamps and renew the flame against the 
impending gloom. 


Nor have the high schools been idle. 
The recent National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education instituted by the 
United States office of Education indi- 
eates a recognition of the need for re- 
orientation. More definitely construc- 
tive, perhaps, is the work of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s 





needs and character- 
isties of the youth of high-school age? 
If we were entirely free of all restric- 
tions of units; credits and college en- 
trance requirements, what kind of an 
education set-up would we create? In 
other words, what would an experi- 
mental high school built upon the 
needs and interests of adolescents in 
our present society look like? 

At present the committee is assem- 
bling a wide range of experimental 
efforts now under way — significant 
departures from the conventional in 
organization and curricula, such as 
those marked out by the experimental 
lower schools during the last fifteen 
years.” These will form the basis for 
specific recommendations which are to 
be submitted to high schools and col- 
leges for criticism, discussion, approv- 
al, modification or experimentation. 

In order to encour- 
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continuity in the student’s educa- 
tional career. At present, the child 
who passes from a free, progressive 
school into the more formal environ- 
ment of high school and college pays 
a severe penalty of readjustment. 


The remaking of the high school in- 
volves profound and far reaching 
changes and may not be effected light- 
ly within a few years. The problems 
of the adolescent gre the problems of 
society itself. We have been willing to 
grant a measure of freedom and self- 
direction to the younger child. But to 
arouse the full drive of intellectual 
curiosity of the adolescent invites 
what may seem to some a perilous 
questioning of the social, economic, 
and moral verities of our day. Our re- 
luctance to permit the adolescent to 
come to grips with reality as he sees it 
is no doubt responsible for the in- 
creasing frivolity, the absorption in 
superficial pleasures characteristic of 
our youth. 

We can no longer evade our duties 
toward youth if our civilization is to 
survive the catastrophe of economic 
and social mismanagement. Our high 
schools and colleges can not much 
longer remain the cradles of a pro- 
longed and irresponsible infancy. 
They must help students prepare for 
life by participating in life, and the 
first step is to remove- the emphasis 
from book-keeping in credits and place 
it on the student’s own drives to find 
out, his needs to know, his own prob- 
lems and questions. 

The progressive lower schools have 
already paved the way; they have in- 
dicated the means and methods of de- 
parture. To be sure, many practical 
considerations remain to be met. Chief 
among these is the need for teachers 
trained in the new ways of education 
and possessing a background of under- 

standing of modern 


age actual experi- 
mentation, the com- 
mittee is securing 
the co-operation of a 
large number of out- 
standing colleges 
which have promised 
to waive entrance 
requirements over a 
period of years for 
students from these 
experimental cen- 
ters. 
Recommendations 
for the remaking of 
the first two years 
of college are also 


F Education is to serve the 
individual (leaving the state, 
for the moment, out of the ac- 
count) there is no virtue in low 
standards as a means of doing it. 
Vary curricula, but make them 
mean something ; adjust require- 
ments to interest and abilities, 
but let no one suppose that slip- 
shod, ineffective work is what 
the school expects or will ap- 
prove; praise effort, but give 
no. false impression of accom- 
lishment.—Henry W. Hotes, 
Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. 


life and its crucial 
issues. There are still 
too few teachers and 
administrators, even 
in the lower schools, 
who fully under- 
stand how to organ- 
ize an environment 
in which the child 
will gain meaningful 
experiences and 
grow in the power 
of self-direction; 
who can detect the 
sure signs of all- 
round growth as 
well as the evidences 


planned in order to secure greater 





l listed at end of this article. 


2 Readers a om a 2 
School, St. Louis, 


communicate infor- 
to Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, 
Missouri. 


of aimless fooling ; who know the full 

meaning of such concepts as ‘‘free- 

dom,’’ ‘‘activity,’’ ‘‘self-expression’’ ; 
(Continued on Page 350) 








~ Revenue Problems Confront Illinois 






Fifty-Seventh General Assembly Has Several Opportunities 


AX matters in IIli- 

nois are ima ‘‘fix.’’ 

Recent revenue leg- 

islation has been 
mostly of an emergency na- 
ture. The eventful yor | of 
genuine and studied reform 
has been postponed until 
evil times have enveloped us. 
Economie depression in gen- 
eral has of course helped to 
bring into bold relief the 
eritical conditions that be- 
set us. 


We Lag Behind 


Our administration of the 
general property tax is in- 
efficient Taxable real estate 
is assessed at an ‘‘average’’ 
of about 36% of its true 
value even though the law 
says it shall be assessed at 
full value ; this percentage 1s 
far below the 83% of which New York 
ean boast. 


Ohio has only four-fifths of the tax- 
able tangible wealth that Illinois has, 
but Ohio has an assessed valuation 
that is 163% of ours. From 1913 to 
1929 Ohio increased her assessed valu- 
ation by 100%; during the same pe- 
riod of time, our assessment increased 
but 15%. 


Personal income taxes are levied in 
sixteen states. In the same number 
of states also are levied income taxes 
upon corporations. Apparently IIli- 
nois could levy income taxes, as well 
as other new sources of revenue, under 
our present Constitution but has 
never given such matters much atten- 
tion. 


Assessments Are Inefficient 


Certain forms of personal property 
are hardly reached for assessment 
purposes. Our bank deposits belong- 
ing to individuals are worth more 
than three times all personal property 
listed for assessment. Of these bank 
deposits themselves not even as much 
as 1% can be gotten upon the asses- 
sors’ books any more. With real es- 


tate assessed at an approximate aver- 
age of 36% of its value and with our 
great volume of personal property al- 
most completely dodging taxation, is 
it any wonder that Illinois—one of 
the wealthiest states in reality—must 





To Improve Fiscal System of State 


“‘W hatever can be done under the exist- 
ing Constitution to secure greater equality 
of assessment and at least some degree of 
justice in the distribution of the burden so 
that intangible property will pay a larger 
share should be undertaken. 
which have assumed an attitude of obstruc- 
tion, opposing any effort at reform but offer- 
ing nothing constructive, owe it to the public 
in general and particularly to the people 
whom they represent to co-operate in any 
honest effort offering hope for some measure 
of relief.”,>—Governor Louis L. Emmerson in 
Biennial Message, January 7, 1931. 


confess that the functioning of her 
tax-supported institutions is endan- 
gered? 


A Threatened Breakdown 


Our inadequate system of taxation 
and the inefficient administration of 
the present laws have produced gross 
discriminations. Inequalities in the 
assessment of properties of similar 
value have been and still are notor- 
ious. And as might be expected under 
such conditions, the taxpayer of small 
means and the poorer communities of 
the State are the chief sufferers! 

In one county the writer found that 
jurors’ fees had not been paid for 
four years simply because the county 
could not raise the funds. The treas- 
uries of many counties are empty. 
The delinquent tax lists have reached 
alarming proportions. In fact, in cer- 
tain counties bids can no longer be 
obtained for property put up at auc- 
tion for the delinquent taxes, for the 
taxes have confiscated the sale value. 


Our Schools Suffer 


Retrenchment in some of our 
schools has already begun. A year 
ago a score of our village and city 
schools and many scores of rural 
schools reduced teachers’ salaries, 
which were already too low. The 
threat of reduction upon a county- 
wide basis now impends in certain 
sections. Several districts have been 
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Organizations 


unable to meet bond pay- 
ments in recent months; the 
numerous bank failures have 
of course aggravated the fin- 
ancial burdens of our schools 
and help to explain the 
plight brought on by the se- 
vere economic depression 
and gradually by a broken- 
down tax system. 

Some of our téachers have 
had to go unpaid for months. 
Classes have been made too 
large to save the expense 
of adding more teachers in 
several cities. Terms have 
been shortened in some 
schools. 


State Authorities Perturbed 

The state government, too, 
is embarrassed. One-fourth 
of the money due the com- 
mon schools in the down- 
state counties in 1930 has not yet been 
paid (and in the case of Cook county 
no payment for 1930 has been made). 
A shortage of funds threatens the 
University. 

In his regular biennial message to 
the General Assembly and in a special 
message upon taxation, the Governor 
recently has outlined certain tax prob- 
lems.’ He points out that the reassess- 
ment in Cook county has caused that 
county to be more than a year behind 
in its tax collections; that such delay 
has caused the several municipalities 
to face a financial crisis; that Cook 
county owes the State approximately 
$16,500,000 from the 1928 and 1929 
general property taxes; that there is 
likely to be a shortage of funds for 
the necessary expenditures of the 
state government; and that there is 
danger of the State defaulting on 
bond payments. Indeed, bills have 
been introduced to enable the state 
to issue anticipation warrants against 
taxes due in the future. 


In a general way the Governor 
points out that real estate is over- 
burdened with taxes, that millions of 
dollars of income-producing property 
is not taxed at all, and that millions 
of dollars of delinquent taxes even on 
real estate can never be collected. 


"EMMERSON, Louis L., Governor. Biennial 
Message to 57th General Assembly, Jan. 7, 1931; 


also, Special Message to 57th General Assembly, 
Feb. 18, 1931. 
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He tells the General Assembly that 
it is not the intention of the Executive 
to ‘‘dictate specific legislative acts.’’ 
He gives general suggestions thus: 
‘*Measures for relief should seek first, 
the reduction of the burden of taxa- 
tion by the application of strict 
economy ; second, the establishment of 
new sources of income; and third, the 
improvement of the State revenue sys- 
tem so far as that is possible under 
the Constitution.’” 

Big Task for Legislature. 

In brief, it seems that it must be 
the task of the Legislature as a whole 
to detail a program of tax reform. 
While the Revenue Investigation 
Commission created by the 56th Gen- 
eral Assembly was helpful in plan- 
ning a proposed revenue amendment 
to the Constitution, such amendment 
was defeated—and perhaps wisely— 
by popular referendum; and since 
that time said Commission has offered’ 
nothing definite or constructive for 
legislative consideration. 

Two recent reports by state author- 
ities should, however, deserve the 
earnest consideration of the General 
Assembly. We refer to the March 
(1929) Report of the Joint Legislative 
Revenue Committee authorized by the 
55th General Assembly and to the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Tax 
Commission. The latter especially 
contains many specific suggestions of 
merit. 

Yes, the job before the Legislature 
is a big one. Whether much will be 
attempted in the way of reform at 
the present session awaits to be seen. 
As one legislator recently said, ‘‘The 
general public does not seem to have 
a comprehensive and specific program 
of tax legislation; they know that 
something is wrong of course and they 
react by being ‘sour’ on taxes in 
general. Why should a politician feel 
that he needs to be concerned with a 
detailed program as long as the peo- 
ple feel this way?’’ A statesman, 
however, would be concerned. 

Bills Selected for Mention 

The present. General Assembly has, 
of course, numerous measures before 
it that deal with questions of revenue, 
appropriations, school finance, and 
many other problems. Some of them 
we shall mention briefly. 

Senate Joint Resolution 4 and 
House Joint Resolution 5 would sub- 
mit to the electors of the State the 
question of calling a constitutional 
convention for the general revision 
of the State Constitution. Of course 
at such a convention taxation would 
become a chief issue. 


. 2Page 3 of Special Message to 57th General 


dssembly, Feb. 18, 1931. 
*oThis article is written under date of March 19. 
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Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 


The Western Illinois State Teachers College was established April 24, 1899, 
under the name, Western Illinois State Normal School. The school was located at 
Macomb, August 14, 1900. The site, comprising nearly seventy acres, was presented 
to the State by citizens of Macomb and vicinity, and at the present time, the campus 
is not excelled in beauty by any in the State. 

During the session of the Fifty-Second General Assembly in 1921, a bill was 
passed and on June 3, 1921, signed by the Governor, providing that the name of the 
W estern Illinois State Normal School should be changed to the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. The act carried with it an emergency clause and the school 


immediately took the new name. 





House Joint Resolution 24 seeks the 
appointment of an emergency tax 
commission to examine the financial 
affairs of the State and Cook County 
and to ‘‘report within two weeks.’’ 
The narrow time limit surely implies 
that a financial crisis prevails. 

Modifying Existing Machinery 

An effort to centralize the assess- 
ment and review process in Cook 
County is sought by H. B. (House 
Bills) 26, 27, and 28. The abolition 
of township assessors, the appoint- 
ment (by the president of the coun- 
ty board) of a board of assessment 
and revision or an elective county 
board of review and an appointed 
county assessor would be the object of 
these bills. The reader will probably 
ask why a county assessor rather than 
numerous township assessors would 
nc. be a good thing for every county 
in the State. 

H. B. 80 and S. B. (Senate Bill) 
256 illustrate the attempt to reach 


personal property for assessment 
The former would deny the right of 
inheritance or ownership claim before 
any court in the case of securities, 
mortgages, trust deeds, notes, or other 
instruments of credit or indebtedness 
that should be taxed by law and which 
are not recorded as being taxed. The 
latter bill would require proof of as- 
sessment of automobiles if so liable 
before the state licenses for the same 
could be issued; evidently this bill is 
aimed to overcome the virtual escape 
from specific’ listing for assessment of 
the automobiles in Cook county. 

H. B. 244 asks that the assessment 
of real estate be reduced by the 
amount of any outstanding mortgage 
against the same. 

The desire to make tax payments 
less burdensome by making the pay 

‘In certain parts of Cook county it is said 
that specific items of peeeeesy are often not 
assessed but that one figure is taken as a total 


value for the many items that the laws set 
forth for itemization. 


(Continued on Page 360) 








Growing Up With Sentences 


N ENGLISH teacher can tell 
the mental age of a child, or 
P of a grown person, by read- 
ing a few sentences which 
he has written. The teacher has 
gained this insight by reading books 
and thousands of themes. He can even 
read the characters of people He can 
gaze through sentences more clear- 
ly than through a crystal to the cen- 
ter of a mind and there see what 
goes on inside. He knows how ideas 
revolve in the head of his subject 
as he walks along the street; he 
knows that subject’s secret ambi- 
tions and the supply of his mental 
force. Our teacher knows how much 
thinking the student has done in the 
past, and he can estimate the value 
of his thinking for the future. Be- 
cause the English teacher sees so 
much, he understands his students 
and so is able to help them as the 
teachers of no other subjects can. 
It is not the sentences themselves 
that are of value but the thinking 
which they represent; therefore, 
English teachers should be able to 
help students find their own thoughts 
and the thoughts of the writers they 
read, should be able to help them 
find themselves in relation to the 
world about them so that they can 
see the stories, even the romances, 
in their very lives as they live them 
day by day. A great deal of this 
may be done in the grammar classes 
as the most important part of the 
lessons on sentence building. 


A Tell-Your-Age Chart 


The insight which a teacher has 
might be diagramed and charted and 
put on a huge sign board so that 
anyone might walk up to it with half 
a dozen of his sentences in his hand 
and diagnose his own mental age. 
On this sign board there would be 
an arrangement similar to the cards 
on some penny-in-the-slot scales: if 
you are thirty years old and five 
feet five inches tall, you should 
weigh a hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds. If you are twelve years old, 
you should write simple sentenves 
that do not start until they are ready 
and that stop when they are through. 
If you think you have reached. the 
development of a college freshman, 
you should be able to balance one 
idea against another, to gather up 
your facts and ideas and pick out 


By 
HELEN RAND 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


those which go together equally and 
those which oppose each other fair- 
ly. The evidence that you do this 
is that you use correctly and, but, and 
semicolons. The skill with which you 
write complex sentences shows your 
age between eight and eighteen—and 
beyond indefinitely. If sometimes 
for variety you put the dependent 
elause first, you are farther along 
than you were when you always set 
it down stiffly after the main clause. 
If you ean put in which, through 
which, from which, out of which, wpon 
which, during which into sentences, 
you are older than you were when 
vou used which by itself always. If 
you want to progress you might prac- 
tice using these simple connections. If 
you can use so related that or so de- 
vised that, you are way in advance 
of the stage you were when you used 
so commonly because you did not 
know anything else to do. 

Anyone who writes compound sen- 
tences which are properly balanced 
is farther advanced than a college 
freshman. It takes experience, an 
accumulation of ideas and facts and 
a sense for weighing and measuring 
things to be able to set one idea over 
against another one. In fact, a good 
deal of time in many college fresh- 
man courses is devoted to teaching 
students to balance ideas properly. 
They have to learn not to run clauses 
and sentences together without regard 
for their relationship to each other. 
Straightening out sentences should be 
a help in straightening out ideas. 

Learning to write compound sen- 
tences is not as easy as it might seem, 
hecause not manv facts and ideas in 
this world come all done up in bundles 
that can be weighed and joined or 
separated equally. It is only a per- 
son with a well balanced head—with 
something on both sides of it—who 
ean put equal ideas together. Notice 
the shaded variation in meaning in 
the following five sets of sentences 
when they are joined by and, when by 
but, and when by a semicolon : 


1. Some people go to college. (and. 
but or semicolon) Others prefer to travel. 
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2. College prepares for life in one way. 
(and, but or semicolon) Travel prepares 
in another way. 

3. In college we read about the ex- 
periences of the past. (and, but or semi- 
colon) In traveling we see the historical 
places with our own eyes. 

4. To have experience may be valu- 
able. (and, but or semicolon) To be able 
to appreciate it is still more valuable. 

5. Some people travel over Europe 
without learning anything. (and, but or 
semicolon) Their only experience is look- 
ing after their baggage. 

Between the childish age which 
uses simple sentences and.the college 
age that can balance two parts of a 
compound sentence there are many 
stages of development. Simple sen- 
tences may be enlarged by phrases 
and complex sentences may be used 
nearly all the time. 

Exercises That Develop Power 

When children have first attempted 
to put things together, the teachershave 
tried to break them of the and habit. 
“Don’t string everything together 
with and,’’ they have said. Of course 
that is good advice, but it is negative. 
What the children need is positive 
help, which can be given in the shape 
of exercises in using words they want- 
ed when they said and. They should 
learn to construct sentences around 
such words as although, as if, as 
though, as soon as, because, before, 
even if, in case, if, in order that, since, 
till, than, unless, until, when, where, 
wherever. 

Such an exercise will teach chil- 
dren to use complex sentences before 
they know it, and surely they will 
need complex sentences to express 
their complex ideas about their work 
and their play. 

Better though and more interesting 
than working with the separate words 
are exercises with sentences partly 
made up which the pupils are to com- 
plete. The fragments with which 
they begin should make it easy for 
them to say something interesting, be- 


cause of course there is not much nse. 


in talking unless they can be inter- 

esting. For example, make whole 

sentences out of these parts: 
although his engine stopped; 
stopped as if; 

3. as soon as the signal was given; 

4. even if the mail is; 

5. in case the airplane is; 

6. the take off will be at 7 a.m. pro- 
vided that; 

7. since he has flown; 

8. until Bob has learned; 

9. When Louis heard; 

10. Whenever an engine. 
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The lesson in complex sentences is 
one that we none of us completely 
learn. Probably very few people use 
all of the connectives listed above. 
Of course they recognize them when 
they see or hear them, but they do 
not realize that often their own ex- 
pression is limited because they do 
not have this choice of words in their 
working vocabularies. 

As two sentences may be put to- 
gether to show their unequal relation- 
ship in a complex sentence, the parts 
of even a simple sentence may show 
a variety of degrees. As the conjunc- 
tions given above join simple sen- 
tences, so on a smaller scale preposi- 
tions join the parts of sentences. They 
are very important because they sort 
the parts of sentences into their re- 
spective places. 

In school there may be exercises 
in facility of expression, and nearly 
all people outside of school woald 
profit by taking such exercises. They 
should practice using as many prepo- 
sitions in as many different ways and 
places as possible. 
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For one exercise the following 
prepositional phrases could be cx- 
panded into different sentences: 
along Elm street; 

Among the clouds at sunset; 
beyond the stop signal; 
during the rush hour; 
except the clerks; 

like smoke; 

through the jammed streets; 
toward the state highway; 
9. because of the snow; 

10. From between the blankets; 

11. in addition to feeding the man; 

12. on account of the late meeting. 

Having learned to use prepositional 
phrases and complex sentences, one 
still has much to learn about arrang- 
ing them so that the parts which be- 
long together will be together. To be 
able to handle sentences with gracious 
flexibility is an ideal which we may 
approach but not attain. 

There is an exercise to develop 
flexibility which is a sort of game. 
It is to turn sentences around until 
a period could not be put anywhere 
except at the end. For instance, in 
the sentence, ‘‘They decided to climb 
it to the top,’’ a period might be put 
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after decided or after it to make a 
complete grammatical sentence. Now 
twist the sentence around until it be- 
comes, ‘‘To climb it to the top they 
decided.’’ The sentence in this case 
has not been improved, but the exer- 
cise in turning it has demanded atten 
tion upon sentence structure. It is a 
good exercise to twist and turn the 
sentences in any book or newspaper 
around until they are not grammatic- 
ally complete before the period. The 
following sentences may be turned into 
periodic ones, that is, into sentences 
which are not grammatically complete 
till the period : 

1. Six of the delegates left on the noon 
train. 

2. They carried their suitcases which 
were not very heavy. 


3. An important thing is learning to 
know the best that has been said and 
thought in past ages. It is important to 
know the best, to appreciate the best, and 
to enjoy the best. 


5. A library is a storehouse for the 


riches of the past and present. 
6. Much may be accomplished in a 
summer if it is planned carefully. 





Impressive Class Memorial Erected at Granville 


ANY teachers unhonored and 
unnoticed have kindled the 

spark of divinity in their 

pupils and have set the young 

feet upon the ladder leading to good 
citizenship and achievement. Not all 
such teachers are in the service of the 
schools. Often they serve the com- 
munity in other capacities, but whether 
they are parents, relatives or friends, 
teachers they are nevertheless, quietly 
going about enriching the lives of 
others as did even the Great Teacher. 
It is to honor these unher- 
alded teachers as a group 
that the Hopkins Township 
High School class of 31 is 
sponsoring the erection of a 
memorial ‘‘To the Unknown 
Teacher’’ upon the high- 
school campus at Granville. 
Upon a massive steel-rein- 
foreed concrete octagonal 
base, sixteen feet in diameter, 
is constructed a masonry 
floor, four inches high also 
octagonal in form, about one 
and a half feet less in diam- 
eter than the concrete base. 
The masonry is laid in an 
artistie design. Farther in 
toward the center there is an 
octagonal seat of standard 
width and height, the back 
for which is composed of a 
square pillar surmounted by 


a decorative design. There are to be 
four bronze tablets on the sides of the 
central square pillar. One of them 
will bear the dedicatory inscription, 
which is as follows: 

‘To the unknown teacher who, un- 
honored and unnoticed, has kindled 
the spark of divinity in the learners of 
each successive on-coming generation 
patiently, persistently, effectively 
throughout the years, and has set the 
young feet upon the ladder leading to 
useful citizenship and achievement. 


Memorial to Unknown Teacher Erected on Campus of 
Hopkins Township High School, Granville, 
Illinois, by Class of °31 





Upon this foundation rests the wel 
fare, the progress and the very ex 
istence of the nation. Hopkins Class 
of 1931.”’ 

The other three tablets will carry 
the wonderful tribute ‘‘To the Un- 
known Teacher’’ by Henry Van Dyke 

The concrete and masonry part of 
the memorial is already constructed 
The bronze tablets will go on in the 
spring and the dedication will occur 
simultaneously with the Hopkins Com- 
mencement exercises,Tuesday evening, 
June 2. Hon. Francis G. 
Blair, State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, will 
give the dedicatory and com- 
mencement address. 

Since the announcement 
some time ago of the inten- 
tion of the Hopkins class to 
erect this memorial, a great 
deal of interest has been 
manifested on the part of 
educators and other leaders 
in publie thought, and many 
commendatory letters have 
been received by Principal 
Dean Inman. This class me- 
morial is one of a number of 
projects undertaken by Hop- 
kins Township High School 
which embrace a noteworthy) 
program of community de- 
velopment along cultural 
and artistic lines. 








A Statement of Fact 


HE FOLLOWING statement 
is made to correct another 
which appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1931, IniiNots TEACHER, 

on page 192, under a subhead, ‘‘Op- 
portunity for Improvement Should 
Not Be Denied,’’ in the publication 
of an address made before the State 
Teachers Association at the last an- 
nual meeting. The statement in the 
article is to the effect that no effort 
is made on the part of the teachers 
colleges to meet the needs of teachers, 
especially those in the rural schools, 
who are not high-school graduates. 
The following are the facts in the 
matter with respect to one of the 
teachers colleges in Illinois at least, 
and I think the others have shown 
some consideration for such teachers. 

The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College has always admitted exper- 
ienced teachers to its regular college 
courses, but has required those who 
have not completed their high-school 
work to take high-school courses at 
the same time, to bring up their en- 
trance requirements. For several 
years this institution likewise ac- 
cepted grades made on teacher cer- 
tificates in lieu of high-school credits, 
but that practice was discontinued 
a few years ago, 

To meet the desire of teachers who 
receive a provisional certificate in ex- 
change for their second grade certifi- 
eate under the new certificating law, 
and who wish to attend a teachers 
college and secure the year of work 
in a higher institution of learning 
which is required in connection with 
three years of teaching to entitle them 
to exchange their provisional certi- 
ficate for a limited elementary certi- 
ficate, the Normal School Board in Jan- 
uary, 1930, passed the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved that all teachers holding a 
provisional certificate secured in exchange 
for a second grade certificate under the 
present law, shall be admitted to the 
teachers colleges in Illinois with the same 
privileges and limitations which are ac- 
corded to those who enter with certifi- 
cates of graduation from recognized four- 
year high schools; the understanding be- 


ing that the grades made by such teachers 
shall be certified to the Examining Board 
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as college grades, although they will not 
be counted towards graduation until the 
high-school condition is met. 


Teachers described in the resolution 
above have been admitted to the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
and I assume to the others in the 
state, under the direction of this reso- 
lution. This does not mean, however, 
that such teachers may take any single 
course which they may select from the 
four years of work offered in the 
teachers college. It does mean that 
they may take any course, however, 
which a high-school graduate may 
take, and under the same conditions 
which he may take it. Both must 
have the prerequisites for the course, 
both must take the course in its proper 
sequence, and both must take the 
course only when it is listed for stu- 
dents who are in the year of the cur- 
riculum in which they find themselves. 
The difficulty has lain in the fact 
that in some cases such teachers have 
wanted the special privilege to take 
any course in any year in any one of 
the four-year curriculums offered, 
whether they have had the prerequi- 
sites for the course, or whether they 
have taken the number of courses 
required of students who are allowed 
to enter the particular course. 

As a matter of fact, the teachers 
colleges of Illinois have been doing 
all they could for the past ten years 
to meet the needs of the teachers who 
are not high-school graduates, and 
they have urged them repeatedly to 
make up their high-school work either 
in a recognized high school in the 
community where they are teaching, 
or elsewhere, in order that they might 
not face the difficulty which some of 
them still face, in that they may not 
graduate from a teachers college with- 
out having made up their entrance 
requirements. 

It does seem a bit strange that any- 
one should think it unfair that these 


teachers should meet the same regula- 
tions as other people who are graduat- 
ing from the teachers colleges each 
year, but on the other hand it cer- 
tainly seems unfair that they should 
expect that no account be taken of 
the fact that they do not meet the 
commonly used requirements in all 
institutions of higher learning for en- 
trance and graduation. 

It seems a bit strange, too, that this 
action on the part of the Normal 
School Board should not be known 
to all concerned where extension 
classes are being conducted, in view 
of the fact that the resolution was 
quoted under paragraph 9 in instruc- 
tions to extension students, distrib- 
uted when the extension classes were 
formed in September, 1930. The sec- 
tion referred to is as follows: 

All teachers not graduates of an ap- 
proved high school holding a provisional 
certificate secured in exchange for a sec- 
ond grade certificate under the present 
law will be admitted to -the extension 
classes with the same privileges and lim- 
itations which are accorded to those who 
enter with certificates of graduation from 
recognized - high schools; the understand- 
ing being that the grades made by such 
teachers shall be certified to the Examin- 
ing Board as college grades, although 
they will not be counted towards gradua- 
tion until the high-school condition is 
met. Such teachers who have less than 
six college credits may enroll for fresh- 
man subjects only. Such teachers who 
have six or more college credits may en- 
roll for sophomore subjects if no available 
freshman subjects are offered, but they 
may not enroll for junior subjects. 


The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College has offered Extension Work 
for all teachers since 1911, and about 
15,000 term credits have been ob- 
tained by them in that time. Two 
other teachers colleges in Illinois have 
also offered Extension Work for sev- 
eral years. 

It is possible that some of the 
teachers who have not yet made up 
their high-school requirements will be 
quite content when they have secured 
a limited elementary certificate by the 
plan proposed in the resolution above 


quoted, for many of them have ap- 


parently been satisfied with the lowest 
grade of certificate obtainable under 
the former law. 
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HE scientific attitude of mind—that attitude which prompts full and free inquiry, which demands supporting 

data and which insists on valid evidence—affords the safeguard against many intellectual, social and political 
ills. It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the scientific spirit. 
body-politic. It protects us against the waves of emotionalism which otherwise would engulf us. The secondary 
schools by precept and by example have it in their power to cultivate the free play of the human spirit, and to 
give wide latitude to that free expression which is the natural complement of independent thinking. In this fashion 
freedom, guidance, and growth in the individual may be made to contribute to the welfare of society as a whole. 
—The Sixth Year Book of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A.: The Development of the High School | 


It gives consistency and stability to the 
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Daily Program That Permits Adjustments 


By F. E. ONEAL, Wyoming, Illinois 


and administrative problems 

simple, and yet make adjust- 
ments for individual pupil needs is 
presented in the figure accompanying 
this article. Recognizing the superior- 
ity of such a system as the Winnetka 
Plan, it seems to me that the amount 
of expert preparation and guidance 
demanded precludes its introduction 
into the average school system. 


We have a school of 140, but I see 
no reason why our plan could not be 
adopted in the smallest rural school 
or the larger grade school, without 
special preparation or confusion. 
These special features apply only to 
grades 5-8, but I have been consider- 
ing adopting some of them in grades 
3-4. Grades 5-8 have been depart- 
mentalized and each grade has eight 
35-minute periods. (Some adminis- 
trators may say that an equal period 
is too much time for reading and 
too little for English, but one teacher 
has both these subjects in all four 
grades and keeps a close correlation 
between the two. In arithmetic the 
teacher has more than enough time 
for instruction and if the child is 
slow, he may use the morning study 
period.) There are no mid-year pro- 
motions and no A and B classes. 
Children are promoted by subjects 
rather than by grades. The child 
earries only a normal load ; i.e., if a last 
year fifth grade boy failed in arithme- 
tie and history he is now taking all 
the sixth grade work except history 
and spelling and penmanship. (See 
program. ) 

The 25-minute study period from 
10:10 to 10:35 is used as follows: 
Children on the honor roll may branch 
out into any field of study with the 
consent of the home teacher; those 
not on the honor roll nor failing in 
any subject must use the time for 
study on the subjects most needed, 
and those failing must devote all this 
extra time to their subjects of failure, 
meeting their teacher one day a week 
for special guidance and instruction, 
studying the other days in the home 
room. From 3:35 to 4:00 is a super- 
vised study period for failing chil- 
dren, all others being dismissed at 
3:35. On Monday at this hour all 
the arithmetic failures from all four 
grades go to the room of the arith- 
metic teacher ; Tuesday the same pro- 


. DAILY program that I have 
Az to keep the teaching 


cedure is followed for grammar; 
Wednesday, history ; Thursday, geog- 
raphy, and Friday, reading. Those 
failing in spelling, music and nature 
study get only morning help, but the 
number of failures in these subjects 
is very small. 


The candidate for eighth-grade 
graduation must have credit for all 
but two major subjects for grades 5-8. 
One who has completed from three to 
five eighth-grade subjects, may go to 
high school one half day (of course 
the high school must approve) and 
spend the morning in our school mak- 
ing up deficiencies. 


I have come to the conclusion that 
our plan is admirably adjusted for 
acceleration, although it is yet in the 
experimental stage. If the pupil is 
one or more years in advance of his 
grade in one or more special subjects 
he can take what is being taught in 
the next higher grade in those sub- 
jects. As an illustration: If a be- 
ginning fifth grade child has spelling 
and reading ability of sixth grade 
level, let him take. sixth grade music, 


art and geography. The morning 
study period can be used to read the 
texts in the subjects omitted to get 
the essential information. 


Since children differ as much in 
educational achievements in specific 
subjects as they differ in general 
ability, it seems to me that our plan 
is better than mid-year promotions 
and more simple. If the school is 
large enough to justify grouping the 
grade according to ability in A and B 
classes, the plan can be used with no 
confusion. 


It has been our purpose to make the 
plan as simple as possible, to give 
credit for all satisfactory work, to en- 
courage the bright child to work at 
full mental capacity, to keep all chil- 
dren moving according to their va- 
rious abilities and not to give credit 
for any unsatisfactory work, except 
from the very few sub-normals. One 
of the greatest services of this plan is 
the caring for the child who would 
normally fail in one subject in all the 
grades and graduate in ignorance in 
this particular field. 

































































Grade 5 | Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 | Time Period 
Opening | Exercises | 8:50- 9:00 
Music—Art English Arithmetic Civics 9:00- 9:35 
History Spelling— English Arithmetic Il : 
Penmanship 9:35-10:10 
Study Study | 10:10-10:25 
Recess Recess | 10:35-10: 50 
Arithmetic History Music—Art English Ill 
10:50-11: 25 
English Arithmetic History Spelling— |IV 
Penmanship; 11:25-12:00 
Noon Noon 12:00- 1:00 
Nature Study Reading Physiology Geography Vv 
1:00- 1:35 
Reading Geography Spelling— History VI ; 
Penmanship 1:35- 2:10 
Recess Recess 2:10- 2: 25 
Geography Nature Study | Reading Music-Art VII 
2:25- 3:00 
Spelling— Music—Art Geography English VIll i il 
Penmanship 3:00- 3:35 
Monday — Arithmetic ca 
Study Period for failing. Tuesday — Grammar o 
Wednesday — History 4 3:35- 4:00 
All Others Dismissed. Thursday —Geography 4 
Friday — Reading } 3 
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More of the EVERAL letters commenting on 
Philosophy ot the editorials last month have 
Education come to the editor, for which we are 


thankful. More of these letters re- 
ferred to ‘‘The Elements of Democracy’’ than to any 
other editorial. None of the correspondents took issue 
with the editorial or the principles expressed ; but some of 
them raised questions about its application to educational 
philosophy or methods. 

The editorial was written in the belief that education 
is a preparation of our youth to participate in the life 
and activities of our form of society, which is often re- 
ferred to as a democracy, and that anything that helps us 
understand the nature of democracy as an American ideal 
will help us as teachers of youth. If we are to train the 
youth of our country for citizenship in a democracy, it 
is certainly necessary for us to have a clear conception 
of what democracy is. 

In support of this theory and to further elucidate it, 
we shall review briefly some of the addresses delivered at 
the meetings of the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals at Detroit last February. 


EAN W. W. KEMP of the School 

of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, in an address on ‘‘The Phil- 
osophy of General Education,’’ said 
that democracy, with its liberty and equality, with its 
leveling of classes, also fosters the right of the individual 
to sueceed. The American philosophy of education is based 
upon the conception of the public school as a school estab- 
lished by the public, supported by the public, controlled 
by the public, and accessible to the public upon terms of 
equality without special charges for tuition, and for the 
purpose of developing each individual as an efficient unit 
of society. 

The steps in the establishment of the present public 
school system were, in order, the elimination of sectarian 
control, of the prejudice against pauper and charity 
schools, of opposition to support by taxation, and of tui- 
tion rates. These eliminations were soon followed by the 
legalizing of secondary schools and finally of the state 
universities with the same public support and freedom of 
opportunity. All this came about in America in the nine- 
teenth century. 

According to Dean Kemp’s philosophy, education is a 
device established by the public, acting through the States, 
for the preservation of our democratic form of society 
and the States. In terms of education, democracy is the 
diseovery that original capacities are as various as the 
individuals that compose society and as indispensable to 
the state. The function of the school is to stimulate the 
child’s environment in such a manner as will assist the 
child to develop his own personality and his proper ¢én- 
cept of the state. 

Of course the proper concept of the state formed by a 
secondary school pupil may vary slightly from what the 
state actually is at present. 


Philosophy of 
General 
Education 


Editorial Notes And Comment 
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Philosophy of HIS subject was discussed by 
Secondary Principal C. H. Threlkeld of the 
Education Columbia High School, South Orange, 

New Jersey. He admitted that democ- 
racy is rather an elusive ideal, and then defined it as 
best he could as follows: Democracy has come to mean a 
society of inter-related human beings, each having his 
own life to live, and each contributing to and being en- 
hanced by the life of others, all of which results in the 
well-being and common good of the state. In America it 
is the set task of the public school system to bring this 
ideal to realization. It is a dual task of the integration of 
society and the exaltation of the individual. 


Mr. Threlkeld assumes that equality and: liberty are 
constituents of democracy. He says that equality strikes 
out at once all artificial and accidental distinctions of 
society ; it does not, as some have assumed, deny real dif- 
ferences in individuals. There shall be no caste system in 
a democracy. It must become true in both theory and 
practice that no one is bound because of birth, artificial 
placement, or arbitrary selection to remain in the position 
or condition in which he temporarily finds himself if he 
has the desire and ability to make a change for the better. 
It must be recognized that there is ability to some degree 
in every man and that he has the right to develop it. The 
individual must have objective existence. He must be 
given opportunity to develop his own character and per- 
sonality. He must be allowed to attain his own place in 
the group that best suits him. The schools must give all 
children equality of opportunity to do this. 


The ideal of liberty is sometimes distorted into the 
ideal ‘‘personal liberty,’’ or license, or the right of the 
individual to do as he pleases regardless of the effects of 
his acts upon society. It must be realized that only the 
possessor of real self-discipline, who is also amenable to 
social discipline has real liberty. Liberty should afford 
each individual freedom to improve himself and his status 
in the group in accordance with approved standards and 
methods of individual and societal development and wel- 
fare. The individual must be taught to see clearly his 
obligation as a co-operative member of society, or both 
he and society will pay the penalties that result from the 
non-observance of this duty. 


The elementary schools are to give individuals a com- 
mon set of integrating experiences. The secondary schools 
continue this function, but also devise a program to con- 


form to the variation in the individual’s native endow- 


ments, best interests, and future needs. Our secondary 
schools must function to discover all the different types 
of ability and to give to each individual the experiences 
that challenge and develop him to the utmost. Democracy 
requires that however different these schools are or how- 
ever varied the training of individuals in them may be, 
all should be motivated by the same ideal and loyalty to 
the best interests of all; they shall train in co-operation, 
open-mindedness, unselfishness, service, and similar ideals 
and attitudes. 
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Training “For” N THE discussion of the address 
Citizenship or by Mr. Threlkeld, it was stated 
“In” Citizenship that the conservatism of school ad- 

ministrators deters them from at- 
tacking the current problems of society. This causes a 
‘*social lag’’ or a gap between school and society, which 
has been materially widening in the past few decades. 
The question is asked: How can we train our pupils to 
tackle problems with open minds and to properly evalu- 
ate warring issues if all controversial issues are ruled out 
of the schools? Of course it is playing with dynamite 
to deal with issues concerning which personal feelings 
run high, but how else can we train our youth to meet 
these difficult problems? A philosophy that recognizes 
present living is all important. The adolescent is directly 
concerned with things here and now. We need to train 
‘‘in citizenship’’ »ather than ‘‘for citizenship.’’ 


Democratic DUCATION in a democracy re- 
Methods quires a special method according 

to John Rufi, Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri. He illustrates this thesis by com- 
paring the methods of instruction in Prussia before the 
Great War and the methods used in America now. He 
claims that the purpose of the schools of Prussia fifteen 
years ago was to establish more firmly the Hohenzollern 
upon his throne, and that the elementary schools there 
were fashioned to make spiritual and intellectual slaves 
of the lower classes. 


Therefore, the instructional technique of Prussian 
schools might be described as follows: There was much 
emphasis on the lecture method; the chief source of in- 
formation was the teacher, and not textbooks; there was 
lack of independent thinking and action on the part of 
the pupil; memory work predominated, and there was 
little opportunity for the child to think for himself; no 
allowance was made for the individuality of the children, 
and questions by the pupil were not encouraged. 


As compared with this, our methods of educating for 
democracy should have the following characteristics: 
(1) our teaching techniques should encourage activity 
rather than passivity on the part of the pupil; (2) we 
should encourage the pupils to share actively in setting 
up the purposes of their work instead of constantly 
attempting to superimpose our own purposes upon them; 
(3) our teaching methods should develop the pupil’s in- 
dependence and increase his power of self-direction; (4) 
instead of closing the minds of pupils, our teaching meth- 
ods should, within reasonable limits, develop a critical 
attitude of intelligent questioning toward present-day 
problems; (5) our methods of teaching and class manage- 
ment should put a premium on intelligent pupil partici- 
pation in dealing with common problems, for the ability 
to co-operate intelligently and the inclination to do so 
are now generally recognized as essential characteristics 
of efficient citizenship in our nation, and yet on every 
hand we see evidence of the lack of both the ability and 
the inclination. These five suggestions are not intended 
to be inclusive; they are offered merely as some of the 
characteristics which should be dominant in teaching pro- 
cedure designed to further democracy. 
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Dynamite— JT SEEMS that our social, economic and 
Destructive political problems are becoming more 
Or Helpful? 2umerous, intricate, and difficult of solu- 

tion. Glaring newspaper headlines call our 
attention to such problems as law enforcement, particularly 
prohibition law enforcement; efficiency and economy in 
the administration of governmental functions; graft and 
corruption; gang warfare and racketeering; the proper 
division and distribution of wealth produced by machinery 
while men are idle; the simultaneous control of the pro- 
duction of food products to prevent a surplus and the 
prevention or relief of famine among the producers; tax 
reform, and the efficient and equitable administration of 
our tax system; the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity ; financing the public schools; ete. 


The chief characteristic of a democracy, or a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, is 
that the people themselves must solve these problems, or 
at least that they shall have the knowledge, wisdom, and 
good judgment to choose representatives to solve them 
80 as to promote the public welfare. The addresses referred 
to above stated or assumed this fact. Dr. Briggs empha- 
sized it in The Great Investment, and Prosser and Allen 
insisted upon it in Have We Kept the Faith. In fact many 
educational and political leaders are now insisting that our 
public school system was established for the express pur- 
pose of educating the people to govern themselves and 
that the schools must give the youth of our land the char- 
acter, the ability, and the inclination to solve all the prob- 
lems that arise to vex our government and our social order. 
Some have recently gone so far as to call our educational 
system a failure because some of the problems named 
above, and others, now exist in such a virulent form as to 
constitute diseases of a sick society. 

But it is said that any consideration of these problems 
in school raises controversial questions that contain dyna- 
mite that may blow up the peace of the schoolroom or of 
the community. But dynamite is a very useful and effec- 
tive agent when properly controlled and used, and its 
effects are both interesting and helpful. Any live boy 
would rather experiment with dynamite than with mud; 
and we believe he would rather study the problem of 
prohibition, law enforcement, farm relief, the tariff, crime 
waves, or tax reform than he would the cause of the down- 
fall of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; and he may even consider 
such study more worth while. 


Some teachers know how to control and tame the 
dynamite of controversy so as to cause it to promote 
understanding, proper attitudes, the solution of social 
problems, and the resultant welfare of society. These 
teachers cultivate toleration of the opinions of others or at 
least of the expression of such opinions, an earnest desire 
for the truth, calm and reasonable consideration of the 
arguments on both sides of any question, the application 
in the field of discussion of the good sportsmanship learned 
on the football field, and a patriotism that rises above 
prejudice and partisanship. 

The teacher who can do this transforms the dynamite 
of contention into a dynamic agency for civic education, 
patriotic achievement, and human welfare.—R. C. M. 
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The Significance of Teaching 
In This Generation 


By EULA F. HUNTER 
in Child Welfare Magazine 


HE scientist has two major 

instruments which he uses as 

aids to his eyes. They are the 

microscope and the telescope. 
With one he is able to see the smallest 
visible particle as it performs its func- 
tions in its little world. With the other 
he can sweep the heavens, count the 
mountain ranges on the moon, and 
bring Saturn almost to the roof of 
his observatory. 

We teachers make ample use of our 
microscope. We study in detail every- 
thing from the problem method of 
teaching down to a kindergarten 
child’s nervous reaction to a red chair. 
This is well, for the progress of our 
profession depends upon it. But we 
need to look occasionally with the tele- 
seope, see the size and significance of 
the task which engages us, and prop- 
erly evaluate it in this twentieth cen- 
tury of change and advancement. 

Sometimes we grow discouraged, do 
we not? It is the same thing over and 
over, day after day and year after 
year. Our work is the constant round 
of a mill horse. We teach all day, 
grade papers at night, and do a little 
extension work on the side—or rather 
on the run. Thousands of us are mak- 
ing this round. We are teaching read- 
ing, mathematics, chemistry, geogra- 
phy, and French, and we draw our 
pay—and spend it. 

The Main Task 

All this is incidental to the main 
task. It is indeed on the side. We are 
teaching children, the most fascinat- 
ing work in the world. It was my 
privilege last November to travel 
through the North and East and then 
to journey down to Dixie, the Sunny 
Southland with its gorgeous autumn 
landscapes. I beheld riotous foliage as 
it had changed from the rich red hues 
of the first cold days to somber brown 
ere leaves had fallen. Then I saw the 
trees from which all the leaves were 
gone. The amazing thing was that no 
two leaves were alike, and no two had 
ever been alike since they came into 
being one warm balmy day last spring. 
What a resourceful father is the 
Father of nature. And no two chil- 


dren are alike, neither have they been 
nor ever shall be. All respond in dif- 
ferent ways to the problems we bring. 
Each is a being that is new, individ- 
ual, never seen before on land or sea. 
This is the material we handle. Fasci- 
nating indeed our work should be! 

We should realize that these chil- 
dren are not only interesting, but val- 
uable. The Great Teacher once said 
that one life was worth more than all 
the treasures of earth. We have, pos- 
sibly, taken that statement as an exag- 
geration, but it is the true estimate of 
life. If we were handling gold, we 
should be under bond. If we were cut- 
ting diamonds we should be watched. 
These young people are far more val- 
uable than diamonds or gold. 

But our business is to teach, to 
train. For what we are training them 
—that they may be mothers and cooks 
and stenographers and clerks, bankers 
and lawyers and farmers and presi- 
dents? Yes, this training is necessary 
but we also want them to become use- 
ful people. It is not enough now to 
become a citizen of any one state. They 
must become a part of a great nation 
in which every person has both re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. But that 
is only a beginning, for the world has 
become a community. Our daily press 
gives the happenings from every land 
no matter how remote. Mr. Einstein 
ean speak into a telephone in Berlin 
and by means of the radio he can be 
heard in every hamlet in America. It 
is this fact that gives our profession 
its large significance. We must think 
in terms of the world and its affairs 
and train others to do the same. In 
fact it is our privilege to train the 
first generation of people who must 
arrange their lives on a world scale. 

We are reminded daily of the recent 
war. The world is indeed a communi- 
ty when ninety per cent of its people 
ean become embroiled in one war. We 
must continually look at that war. It 
cost two hundred million dollars a 
day, but that fact is insignificant com- 
pared to the cost in the lives of thir- 
teen million men, and millions of 
others maimed and wounded. And 
what was accomplished? NOTHING, 
unless it brings to us world peace. 


Teaching World Peace 


No soldier knew what had caused 
the war, but every soldier felt that in 





some way he was fighting to end war. 
The generation which witnessed that 
conflict has done well in its work for 
peace. It has given us a League of 
Nations, arbitration treaties, and a 
Kellogg Peace Pact. But these cannot 
maintain peace unless we change the 
thinking of the coming generation. 
Children are playing at war as young- 
sters always have done. We are deal- 
ing largely today in our public schools 
with children who do not even remem- 
ber the war; with many who came 
into the world after the great conflict. 
We must help them to appreciate its 
tragedy and resolve that it shall never 
be again. If the world is saved from 
another such catastrophe it will be 
because you and I teach young chil- 
dren that joy and justice, power, pros- 
perity and peace go forward together. 

This is the most significant period 
in a thousand years in which te be a 
teacher of children. World peace de- 
pends upon what the next generation 
does, and in its day education must 
be made available for every youth. 
Only in this way can the world be 
made safe for democratic government. 
The quality of the government de- 
pends upon the character of the peo- 
ple. We well know that people must 
be trained not only in literature and 
mechanical skills, but also in social 
righteousness and civie responsibility. 
We must teach children that our 
country has undertaken temperance 
reform on a great scale and that the 
world is envious of the prosperity that 
has resulted. 

For this work we have at hand the 
proper tools for our trade—railroads 
and highways, making travel possible 
for everyone; moving pictures, show- 
ing market places of the world; and 
the radio speaking to us from every 
corner of the globe. It is indeed a high 
privilege to be teaching in this day 
when so many things are being done: 

But the path before us is not easy. 
It is a difficult one. There is no royal 
road to democracy, popular educa- 
tion, prohibition or peace. For— 

Who wins success must look for it, 

Not under sunny skies within his easy 
reach; 

Who wins success must falter not nor 
shirk, 

The only road that leads to it is work. 

This is a truth which we must burn 

(Continued on Page 356) 
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The Forestry Program in Illinois 


By 


R. B. MILLER, Chief Forester, Department of Conservation 


HE program of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of 
Conservation of the State of 
Illinois is well outlined on the 
back cover of the book, Forest Trees 
of Illinois—How to Know Them. It 
consists of fire protection of the 
state’s remaining woodlands, the pur- 
chase and management of lands for 
state forests, encouragement of plant- 
ing and reforestation, and publicity 
and other phases of educational work. 

In this latter con- 
nection about 50,000 
copies of Forest Trees 
of Illinois have been 
published and the ma- 
jority of these have 
been distributed to 
teachers and pupils 
of the publie schools, 
giving preference to 
those pursuing nature 
study, biology and 
botany. The demand 
for these books and 
others on birds, ani- 
mals and wild flowers 
seems to continue un- 
abated, so that two or 
more Departments 
might engage in this 
work without exhaust- 
ing the demand. 

In addition to the 
distribution of this 
literature, some of the 
high schools have been 


Above: Old farmhouse on property now in 
cluded in Union County State Forest being con- 
verted into an administration building of modern 
type according to plans drawn by the State Archi- 


tect’s office. 











given lectures on forestry. Recently 
a week was spent with Freeport as 
headquarters, from which twelve high 
schools in Jo Daviess and Stephenson 
counties were reached. The interest 
manifested in these illustrated lec- 
tures by both teachers and pupils in- 
dicated that one man might give all 
of his time to this work in Illinois lee- 
turing on forestry and conservation. 
To supplement these efforts of the 
State Division, the Chief Lecturer of 
the United States For- 
est Service will come 
into Illinois during 
the first week in April 
doing a similar kind 
of work with a repre- 
sentative of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry. 


The tracts of land 
which the Conserva- 
tion Department has 
been acquiring can be 
of immense benefit to 
the educators and 
science students of the 
state. The State For- 
est in Union County 
was visited a year ago 
by Dr. Shelford and 
his animal ecology stu- 
dents from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
Here all classes of stu- 
dents seemed to find 
something of interest. 
The plant ecologists 
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were interested in the beech and tulip 
timber, the ornithologists found a rich 
field in the old logs which abound in 
the State Forest. The Horse Shoe 
Lake Fish and Game Refuge of 31,000 
acres in Alexander County furnished 
an opportunity for the student to see 
cypress growing under natural condi- 
tions and different types of bottom- 
land timber, varying with the water 
levels and gradual upbuilding of the 
land surface. A dam recently com- 
pleted will provide for the mainten- 
ance of water levels suitable for ducks 
and geese without destroying the 
timber. 


The Union County State Forest 


This tract of 3,279 acres of forest 
land in Union County was purchased 
in the fall of 1929 by the State De- 
partment of Conservation from the 
sum of $50,000 appropriated for that 
purpose by the 56th General Assembly. 

This land lies about seven miles 
northwest of Anna and Jonesboro, in 
the Illinois Ozark region, the timber 
being classified as oak-hickory with 
some beech and tulip in the ravines. 
The beech-maple type is considered 
the climax forest for that region, but 
the beech has been largely cut out for 
railway ties and veneers. It is in a 
region where there is a demand for 
hardwood ties and where there is a 
good demand for bottomland species 
for veneer, since there are several fac- 


(Concluded on Page 355) 


Left above: Sixty-foot Steel LookOut Fire Tower, 
Union County State Forest. 

Below: Seed Beds in Forest Tree Nursery on Flat 

Land Near Creek in Union County State Forest. 








Here is the modern 
tractordrawn plew, 
turning two furrows at 
a time. Early settlers 
in Illinois used the cast 
iron plow invented in 
1819 by Jethro Wood of 
New York, but it could 
not cut the prairie sod. 
It was a steel plow 
made by John ’ 
young blacksmith of 
Grand Detour, Illinois, 
in 1834 that first made 
possible the successful 
cultivation of the great 
plains. 


Photographs Courtesy of the John Deere Company 


Industrial Illinois—The Story of Corn 


The corn crop of Illineis is now worth 
approximately $175,000,000 a year, and IIli- 
= mk sy gs garg 
part 
this crop is fed to farm animals. 


A great deal of the Illinois corn crop, however, is 
used in the corn products industry for making 
starch, oil, syrup, corn sugar and other products. 

Right: The Pekin plant of the Corn Products Re. 
fining Company. 

Left: The Argo plant of the same company. 

Below: The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
plant at Decatur. 


Photographs Courtesy Corn Products Refining Company 





Photographs by Seitz, Courtesy of the A. BE. Staley Mfg. Co 
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| Witiecsis Teachers Reading 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 


Circle 











One Outcome of Teaching 


T IS MANY times difficult to un- 
derstand what is to be the out- 
come of the thing we do day by 
day ; and it is always difficult for 

most of us to keep clearly in mind 
a high purpose fit to serve as a stimu- 
lus and a guide in our daily work. 
‘*A little teacher in a little school 
teaching little things to little chil- 
dren’’ may make but a meager pic- 
ture in the minds of some people. It 
did make such a picture in the mind 
of the person who said it. But George 
Herbert Palmer did not say it. In- 
stead of being impressed by such de- 
rogatory statements, it will become 
teachers to look to larger and what 
we know are truer estimates of our 
work. 

All admire the parent who with 
knowledge, insight, purpose, and love 
guides the life of his child. In such 
guidance of a child he lives worthily 
and justifies his manhood. Through 
the exercise of such wisdom even the 
mother takes on a finer dignity. It 
seems to have been the common idea 
that wisdom for the care and guid- 
ance of children came with parent- 
hood. It was the thought that, with- 
out ever looking into a book or having 
a word of instruction, one might gov- 
ern and direct his family wisely. Now 
we know better. We know that the 
home in many cases is failing in its 
proper function. Where the home 
fails an added burden falls upon the 
school. In such a case, the teacher, 
much more than the system, is the 
school. 

The failure of parents is much more 
often through lack of knowledge than 
through indifference. Practically all 
parents care for their children up to 
the limit of their ability and of their 
knowledge. They do not have, in 
cases of serious failure, the necessary 
background of knowledge and exper- 
ience. In nearly all cases parents 
would do well as parents if they knew 
how. And we know that even a small 
family is worth the best effort of the 
ablest man or woman. 


EACHERS need the same quali- 
ties in dealing with children that 
eapable parents have. In addition, of 
course, go the elements of fitness that 


belong distinctively to teachers. One 
receives much assistance in judging of 
his fitness to teach. There are degrees 
and testimonials, and carefully formed 
opinions by real judges of teaching. 
But in a very true sense one’s joy in 
his work has its foundation in his own 
sense of fitness. When one puts him- 
self up against his task and lets the 
inner light reveal the two as they are 
related, he may have the clearest 
knowledge of his qualifications. Such 
self-examination will always show a 
lack here and there. These little short- 
comings are to be eliminated chiefly 
by reading and study. 

We rejoice in what seems to be a 
greatly increasing effort on the part 
of parents to know their tasks; and 
we know results will justify their de- 
votion. Our tasks are the same in a 
general way—less in some particulars, 
more in others. 


The following from an address by 
Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
will show something of the outcome 
of all our work; and, maybe, to some 
of us, make our work compare more 
favorably with those we know as bene- 
factors. 


UR COUNTRY is too big for union, 

too sordid for patriotism, too demo- 
cratic for liberty * * *. Its vice will 
govern it.” In such words did an early 
congressman, Representative Fisher Ames, 
of Massachusetts, voices his fears for our 
Republic. 

In spite of a territorial expanse un- 
dreamed of by those with the wildest 
imaginations in our first Congresses, our 
Union still exists and retains a demo- 
cratic form of government. Were he here 
today Mr. Ames would doubtless attribute 
this outcome to a combination of factors, 
among them, the successful extension of 
the Anglo-Saxon principle of representa- 
tion to a vast area and an unprecedented 
program of public education coupled with 
a marvelous system of communication and 
transportation. 

For we know that the type of democracy 
which developed in ancient Greece and 
Rome and was practiced in the New Eng- 
land town meeting was necessarily lim- 
ited to narrow boundaries and homoge- 
neous groups of people. When the con- 
quering city on the Tiber had brought 
into the Roman Republic areas too ex- 
tensive to permit citizens to reach the 
capital on election day, despite a very 


sit 


wonderful system of roads, democracy 
broke down. 


But even if distance had presented an 
insurmountable obstacle, the growth of 
population would have prevented assem- 
bly and free discussion as it did in fact 
when the city of Rome itself became too 
large for the early type of democratic 
government. With us, however, a Fed- 
eral Government based upon the principle 
of representation and consisting of many 
State units each based upon the same 
principle with a rather clear-cut division 
of powers between the Federal and State 
organizations has made it possible for 
democracy to overcome the limits of size, 
both in area and in numbers. And in this 
connection it is interesting for us to note 
that as our great professional, business, 
and social organizations have been devel- 
oped on a nation-wide scale this same 
principal or representation has been used 
to enable the majority of the membership 
to express its will and to prevent domi- 
nation by those. residing near the place of 
meeting. But it is unlikely that this 
system alone could have produced the 
American Nation. 


A program of public education not 
dominated by any central ministry has 
been remarkably successful in producing 
out of diversities of race, nationality, lan- 
guage, and religion, a cultural unity that 
has made national existence possible. 
And to this unity, rapid and relatively in- 
expensive transportation and communica- 
tion have added. For to these factors is 
due much credit for the comparative ab- 
sence of distinctive dialects and isolated 
cultural areas under our flag. 





Heads High School Inspectors 


Harry M. Thrasher, for the past eleven 
years state supervisor of high schools in 
the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was elected president 
of the National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors at 
their February meeting in Detroit. 


Mr. Thrasher has been actively con- 
nected with the organization which he 
now heads since his first work in that 
field. He has frequently appeared on pro- 
grams of the association and has acted 
in various official capacities. At the De- 
troit meeting he acted as temporary. sec- 
retary. 


The National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors meets 
at the same time and place as the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 












History Grows Air-Minded 


Merely Recounting Some Events of a 
Certain April and a Certain May 


Springfield, Ill, April 15, 1926— 
Chicago-Peoria-Springfield-St. Louis 
air mail was formally inaugurated to- 
day when Chief Pilot Chas. A. Lind- 
bergh took off at Chicago with mail 
for the three southern towns on the 
route. Lindbergh left Chicago at 5 :50 
a.m. arriving in Springfield at 8 .02, 
or three minutes ahead of schedule. 


Lindbergh was fully equipped for 
his work and had strapped to him the 
regulation army safety parachute. His 
landing was perfect, the airplane taxi- 
ing over the ground and stopping 
within a few feet of the waiting mail 
truck. 

The formal inauguration ceremon- 
ies were reserved until the afternoon 
when Chief Pilot Lindbergh, and 
Pilot Phillip R. Love made the return 
trip from St. Louis. 


Excitement ran high when Lind- 
bergh was sighted by an enthusiastic 
grandstand of boys standing on a 


straw stack in an 
adjacent field. 
Lindbergh’s ma- 
chine, No. 109, land- 
ed upon the field 
at 4:45 o’clock, the 
flight having been 
made in 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 

Although scores 
of automobiles went directly to the 
field early, a mammoth parade formed 
in Sixth street from the post office at 
four o’clock and headed by the official 
ear and mail trucks, containing the 
20,000 letters which Springfield post- 
ed in its first day of air mail service, 
departed for the field at 4:40 o’clock. 
The procession was preceded by a de- 
tachment of motor cycle policemen. 
Four truckloads of boy scouts also 
rode in the procession to the landing 
field. It was estimated that 5,000 per- 
sons assembled there to witness the 
arrival of the mail planes, 
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The reproduction of 
a famous sketch of 
Lindbergh and of a 
photograph made at 
the time of his epoch- 
making trans-Atlantic 
flight scarcely require 
comment. They might 
well be included in 
any Lindbergh col- 
lection. 


Photographs by 
Herbert Georg Studio, Springfield 


Curtiss Field, N.Y., May 14, 1927— 


A flying mother of a flying son, came- 


today to see her boy before he starts 
for Paris. Mrs. Evangeline L. Lind- 
bergh, who has twice flown from St. 
Louis to Chicago with her son on his 
mail route, arrived from Detroit, after 
a trip to St. Louis. 

Mrs. Lindbergh, a Detroit teacher, 
was confident, she said, that Charles 
would make a successful flight. She 
is very proud of her flying son. 

Mrs. Lindbergh returned to Detroit 
after having lunch with her son. She 
explained her brief stay here by say- 
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ing she had no wish to interfere with 
his preparations for his flight. 

** Well, sonny, good luck, old boy,’’ 
the mother said, as she looked up at 
her tall son before boarding a train. 





New York, May 18, 1927—While 
the weather man prepared charts of 
fog and wind for them the six avia- 
tors waiting to hop off on their great 
adventure continued tests of their 
planes. 

The three-man crew, headed by 
Commander Byrd of the giant Fokker 
‘*America’’ made two weight tests 
this morning and at noon had lunch- 
eon with Rodman Wanamaker, finan- 
cial backer of the flight. 

Chamberlain and Bertaud, of the 
Bellanca monoplane ‘‘Columbia’’ 
made no flights today spending most 
of their time in conferences. 

Charles Lindbergh, the man whe 
will fly for Paris unattended in the 
‘*Spirit of St. Louis,’’ idled away the 
morning and in the afternoon flew to 
Hasbrouck Heights to inspect the 
Wright factories, where the engines 
of all planes now waiting to hop off 
were made. 





New York, May 20, 1927—Indica- 
tions early today were that Captain 
Chas. A. Lindbergh might hop off at 
dawn on his New York-Paris non-stop 
flight. Lindbergh locked himself in 
his room in the Garden City hutel 
with a sheaf of weather maps early in 
the evening after leaving a call at the 
hotel desk for 2 :30 a.m. 





Springfield, Ill, May 20, 1927— 
Springfield is putting its faith in 
Captain Charles A. Lindbergh to 
reach Paris successfully. The intrepid 
young flyer was chief pilot at the 
opening of the Chicago-Peoria-Spring- 
field-St. Louis airmail route, April 15, 
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The first airmail from Springfield is escorted with ceremony to the landing field 
where a young pilot named Lindbergh will receive it. 


1926, and continued to earry this 


city’s mail up to last February. 


New York, May 20, 1927 — Two 
records made by Capt. Charles Lind- 
bergh incidental to his attempt to fly 
from New York to Paris for the Ray- 
mond Orteig prize of $25,000 centered 
attention on this young birdman. 

His flying time from San Diego, 
Calif., to Roosevelt Field, L. I., was 
approximately 21 hours, 20 minutes, 
the quickest ever made from coast to 
coast. And he was the first pilot to 
make such a long hop as that from 
San Diego to St. Louis, about 1600 
miles, alone. 

Lindbergh is a four-star member of 
the Caterpillar Club, the mythical 
fraternity of flyers who have used 
their parachutes in emergency jumps. 

As a cadet in the army Lindbergh 
and another pilot leaped to safety 
when their pursuit planes collided at 
5,000 feet. Again, Lindbergh jumped 
from a spinning test plane at St. 
Louis when it was only 250 feet up 
and barely made a safe landing. Last 


winter he made his third and fourth 
jumps when he was caught in fogs at 
night on the mail route and could 
find no landing place. 





New York, May 21, 1927—Capt. Chas 
A. Lindbergh is over the Atlantic 
wastes headed east for Paris on his 
lone non-stop flight from New York. 





Paris, France, May 21, 1927—Capt. 
Chas. A. Lindbergh, the young Amer- 
ice™ aviator who hopped off from 
New York yesterday morning alone in 
his monoplane, arrived in Paris to- 
night (Saturday, May 21) safe and 
sound, as everyone hoped he would. 

The sandy-haired son of the middle 
west dropped out of the darkness at 
Le Bourget flying field, a few miles 
from Paris, at 10:21 o’clock tonight, 
only 334% hours after leaving Long 
Island. 

To Paris, to France, to America, to 
the world, his landing tonight made 
him the greatest of the heroes man- 
kind has produced since the air be- 
came a means of travel. 





The Plane in Which Lindbergh Flew the First Chicago-St. Louis Air Mail. The figure in the cockpit is that of Lindbergh. 
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HIS activity program, 
carried on by sixth grade 


pupils of Western Avenue 
School, Los Angeles, was re- 
ported in the Los Angeles 
School Journal. 


I. STIMULATION : 


Teacher brought to school large 
framed picture of tri-motored 
airplane—hung it up in front of 
room. 


. Teacher brought aircraft mag- 


azines and placed them on the 
reading table. 


. The class was studying the Brit- 


ish Isles and one boy asked if he 
might look up some information 
about aviation in the British 
Isles. He asked permission to 
take home some of the mag- 


azines. 
. Several children brought air- 


craft magazines. 


. Many brought to school their toy 


airplanes and some they had 
made. 


. Teacher placed on reading table 


a scrapbook on Lindberg’s visit 
to Los Angeles—this had been 
made by children some years 


ago. 
. Many related their personal ex- 


periences—all had visited air- 
ports—some had taken rides— 
many had attended the air races 
—most of them had seen the 
Graf Zeppelin— almost every 
boy had carved a wooden air- 
plane—all of them knew about, 
and some had seen, Colonel 
Lindbergh. 


II. PropLEMs AND QUESTIONS: 


a. Who made the first airplane! 
b. 


How do they really fly? 
Various flights were mentioned 
and interest shown to know more 
about flights. 


. What are the different kinds of 


planes? 


. What do the markings on the 


plane mean? 


. Will airplanes ever become as 


common as automobiles? 


. What kind of safety rules do 


they have? 


. How long does it take to become 


a pilot? 
Who’s who in aviation? 


World Peace? 


k. Airplanes and business. 
l. Airplanes and pleasure. 
m. Aircraft and war. 


III. Sussgor 


Matrer CONTENT 
Wuicn Hew.prep Soive THE 
PROBLEMS 


a. Books actually used by the chil- 


dren: ‘‘Model Airplanes—How 
to build and fly them,’’ Allen; 
“‘A B C of Aviation,’’ Page; 
‘‘Boys’ Book of Airmen,”’ 
Crump; ‘‘We,’”’ Lindberg; 
‘*Historic Inventions,’’ Holland ; 
‘*Boys’ Second Book of Inven- 
tions,’’ Baker; ‘‘Beginning to 
Fly,’’ Hamburg; ‘‘Heroes of 
Aviation,’’ Diggs; ‘‘Riders of 
the Wind,’’ Shenton; ‘‘ Historic 
Airships,’’ Holland ; ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Air,’’ Frasier; ‘‘How It 
Works,’’ Williams; ‘‘The Lone 
Scout, of the Sky,’’ West ; ‘‘Lind- 
bergh,’’ Fife; ‘‘Big Aviation 
Book for Boys,’’ Bird; ‘‘Sky 
High,’’ Hodgins and Magoun; 
‘*Boys’ Book of Airplanes,’’ 
Hubbard and Turner; ‘‘ Avia- 
tion Stories,’’ Thompson; 
‘*Wings of War,’’ Knappen; 
‘*The Boys’ Own Book of Great 
Inventions,’’ Darro; ‘‘Knights 
of the Wing,’’ Jacobs; ‘‘The 
Wonder of War in the Air,’’ 
Rolt and Wheeler; ‘‘Boys’ Life 
of the Wright Brothers,’’ Charn- 
ley. 


. Current Magazines : 


Aviation; Airway Age; West- 
ern Flying; Air Transportation ; 
Aero Digest ; Popular Mechanics, 
and others. 


». English: 


Studied business letters. Each 
child wrote a letter to some air- 
eraft company requesting pam- 
phlets, booklets, and other in- 
formation. Each selected one 
subject for research and prep- 
aration of talk. Acknowledged 
receipts of information from 
various companies. Wrote stories 
on aircraft, ete. 


. Reading. 


Necessity of a great deal of re- 
search was early discovered by 
the pupils. Increase of vocab- 
ulary—words necessary for let- 
ter writing—an aircraft vocab- 
ulary, ete. Use of contents and 
index. 


Drawing of types of aircraft— 
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A Timely Activity in Aircraft 


j. How might the airplanes bring 


IV. 


a. 





tail markings—wing markings. 
Drawing of maps showing routes. 
Making of glass slides colored 
with cellophane. Models made of 
soap. Many posters to clarify 
meaning. 


. Geography : 


Study of routes of famous 
flights : Lindbergh’s flights, Byrd 
flight, Australian-American 
‘*Southern Cross’’ flight, Ger- 
man Bremen flight, French Nun- 
geusser and Coli flight, Russian 
**Land of Soviet’’ flight. Span- 
ish over South Atlantic, Italian 
Pinedo flight, German Graf Zep- 
pelin flight, Hawaiian Island 
flights, Atlantic flights, etc., ete. 
Topographical study, i.e.: Polar 
flights 


. Manual Training. 


Making of an airplane (big 
plane by construction group). 
Making of small models by in- 
dividual members. 


. Arithmetic: 


What are the various wing 
spans, length of fuselage, land- 
ing speed, cruising speed, high 
speed, ete. Distances covered by 
various flights, time required; 
speed. 


. Science: 


What is ceiling? The underlying 
principles of aviation? Effect of 
winds on the plane? 


. History: 


Life of Wright Brothers. Bio- 
graphy of Count Zeppelin. Fok- 
ker. Pioneers of Aviation. Life 
of Henry Ford. Other biographi- 
eal sketches of Who’s Who in 
Aviation. 


OUTCOMEs : 


Desirable habits and skills: 

Development of skill in letter 
writing. Better skill in oral and 
written combination. Greater 
power for research; use of in- 
dex, table of contents, encyclo- 
pedias, ete. Use of current mag- 
azines and newspapers. Ability 
to collect and organize informa- 
tion. Better knowledge of bio- 
graphical type of books. De- 
velopment of skill in reading 
maps. The growth of more ex- 
tensive vocabulary. Develop- 
ment of better reading habits. 
Better penmanship. A sensing 
of the value of co-operation. 
Greater respect for the rights of 
of others. Better study habits. 

(Continued on Page 356.) 
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Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to bear the call of a good book” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








President Simpson 


CCORDING to the provisions of 

the organization of the Illi- 

nois Pupils Reading Circle 

the State Supervisor of Rural 

Schools is not only an ex-officio mem- 

ber of the Board of Directors but is 

its president also. Therefore the ap- 

pointment of County Superintendent 

T. A. Simpson of Lake County as the 

successor of Mr. U. J. Hoffman in the 

State Department of Public Instruc- 

tion automatically makes him presi- 
dent of the I. P. R. C. Board. 

Mr. Simpson’s record as a county 
manager of the Cirele ranks him 
among the highest in the state. Last 
year, for example, the schools of Lake 
County ordered 2814 volumes, being 
second to Cook County. Lake Coun- 
ty’s record for many years has been 
consistently high. 

Our greetings and best wishes to 
you, President Simpson. 





An Invitation to the Teachers 
of Illinois 

If you have not used the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle books in pro- 
moting your reportorial or outside 
reading program, we cordially invite 
you to give them a tryout the next 
time accessions are made to your 
school libraries. 

These books are chosen with great 
eare by our Board of Directors from 
some three hundred sample 
copies submitted annually by 
fifty or more publishers, repre- 
senting their latest and best juve- 
niles. Books are submitted in 
September and the final adop- 
tions are not made until late 
February, which permits ample 
time for choice selections to be 
made. Needless to say the list 
thus selected comprises a well 
balanced library of inspirational 
and informational reading for 
the entire elementary school. 


The prices are the lowest on the mar- 
ket and represent a saving of $14.33 
and the postage on thirty-two books. 
One or more books may be ordered as 
desired. 


This is the forty-second year the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle has 
been in operation under the auspices 
of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which is on record as endors- 
ing the Cirele in the following reso- 
lution: 

Be it resolved, that we urge our entire 
membership to patronize and to recom- 
mend this department of our activities 
so that more and more carefully chosen 
books suitable for the different ages and 
grades of children may be placed at the 
disposal of those children and the potent 
influence of good books generally diffused 
throughout the schools of the State. 


Therefore we earnestly invite the 
co-operation of all members of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in 
the promotion of this activity. 


We do not know of a better way to 
stimulate interest during the remain- 
ing months of school than by adding 
a few choice books to the school 
library. 

Notre: Write the Manager for a 
free copy of our sixteen-page pros- 
pectus which fully explains the Circle 
plan and contains a graded list of 433 
titles with prices. This pamphlet in- 
cludes the current course of reading, 
last year’s course of reading, the 
American Library Association list of 
forty books which all children should 
read before they reach the age of 
sixteen, the eight books which won 
the John Newberry medal, and a 
graded hold-over list which is made 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 


eyther in-a-doore or out; 


With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, 


or the Streete cries all about. 


Where I may Reade all at my ease, 


both of the Newe and Olde; 


For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 


is better to me than Golde. 


Joun Wuson. 


up of previous adoptions for which 
there is a continued demand. Our 
service also includes a few choice ref- 
erence books including dictionaries 
and the two leading encyclopedias 
for elementary school use. 


Resolution for President Hoffman 


Wuereas, Death has called from 
our ranks our presiding officer, Mr. U. 
J. Hoffman, and 

Wuereas, We always found Mr. 
Hoffman an able, devoted, and tire- 
less worker not only in behalf of the 
interests of the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle but also of the children 
of the entire state who were entrusted 
to his supervision, and 

Wuereas, We found Mr. Hoffman 
at all times and in all places to be 
a sincere, courteous, Christian gentle- 
man; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we take this means 
of expressing the high esteem in which 
we hold our departed member and 
our sense of loss at this passing, and 
be it further 

RECOMMENDED, That this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes and a 
copy be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased. 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board of Directors. 
Signed: W. 8. Boorn, 
W. H. Foster, 
Cora B. Ryman, 
Cuar.tes H. Warts, 
R. V. Jorpan, 
E. W. Powers, 
D. F. NicKo.s, 
Secretary-Manager. 





The Friendship of Books 
No one should count himself quite 
friendless who is within reach of 
some worthwhile book. He who re- 
mains blind to such friendship as 
good beoks afford robs himself of 
one of life’s highest privileges. 

Books, like other friends, are of 
all kinds. The grave and the gay, 
the deep and the shallow, the per- 
manent and the temporary, the false 
and the true, all may be had for 
the seeking. In choosing either a 
book or a friend one should be very 
particular in his efforts to make a 
wise and lasting choice. 

A book is a friend because it is 
an unfailing companion, ready to 
“enter into one’s gayer hours with 
a voice of gladness and a smile,” and just 
as ready to “steal into his darker musings 
with a mild and healing sympathy that 
steals away their sharpness e’er he is 


(Continued on Page 356.) 





Teacher Rating By Pupils 


By O. E. LOOMIS, Principal of Hononegah High School, 
Rockton, Illinois 



























































N expression of opinion by high- | Cini Reece Mien Below 

school pupils, in regard to Teacher; Superior | Good Average Average| Average | Poor. 

school policies and teachers, —_—_—_—__—}—____}- 

should not be taken too A =e | 166 245 8 0 0 
seriously perhaps, yet in this day of B 81 163 244 12 0 0 
student government and education for c — | 228 — 22 Ts | 
a place in democracy, a cross section ee Pine ac wiectiaanaliion 
of student opinion might be of consid- D 47 169 216 37 0 | ¢ 
erable value. This student opinion E 48 163 211 a cai ay ; 1 
might open the eyes of an adminis- —_—_+_ - — +—__—_— - 
trator ae situation in his school that F dl 158 _@ — | 7 0 
he had no other way of finding out G 15 144 159 90 2 4 
about, especially if the administrator H is +4 —— ; es 3 P 
taught no classes, or only one. ——$_—_—— 

Ficure II. 


For a number of years it has been 





our policy in a junior and senior 
class in civies to spend nearly a week 
on the whole educational system in 
the United States, and especially on 
that in Illinois. Special attention is 
given to our own local situation, as 
it pertains to organization, function, 
spirit, attitude, ete. In as much as 
the teachers play an important part 
in this local scheme of things, some 
discussion is given to qualifications 
teachers should possess. Using this 
week’s work as a background it is an 
easy and logical step then, to attempt 
to find out from these junior and 


senior boys and girls just what is in 
their minds regarding the faculty of 
the institution in which they find 


themselves. 


Accordingly the blank 


form shown here as Figure I is passed 


out. 


Each class member gets as many 
of these forms as there are teachers in 


the institution. 


In our own ease this 


year there were nineteen class mem- 
bers and eight teachers; so a total of 
one hundred and fifty-two blank 


forms were given out. 


Each class 


member was directed to use a type- 
writer if possible and if not, to use 





give your frank opinion of 
Miss or Mr.. 

Check each item by placing 
an X in the proper column 
Scholarship 
Teaching Skill 
Skill in Discipline — 
Attitude Toward Supervisors 
Personality 
Character 
Initiative, Originality 
Tact and Common Sense 
General Culture i ; 


Executive Ability 
Use of English 





Personal Appearance 
| General Success as a Teacher 


| Remarks 


Using the best mature judgment of which you are capable, please 


Below | 


Superior | Good Average | Poor 

















Ficure I. 
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checks or crosses in order that hand- 
writing would not be recognized. 
Wherever comments were required 
they were to be printed instead of 
written. Pupils were further urged 
to waive any petty feelings, jealousies 
or antagonisms they might entertain, 
and try to judge each teacher on the 
merits asked for on the blank. How 
successful the results were in this con- 
nection, might in part be judged by 
such comments as this: ‘‘I do not 
like this teacher personally, but she 
is doing good work.’’ After all blanks 
were passed out and instructions were 
given, three days were allotted in 
which to complete the rating of 
teachers. All the papers were then 
collected by one of the members of 
the class and handed in. The one 
hundred and fifty-two papers were 
then collected and all the data was 
compiled and tabulated. In as much 
as there were fourteen separate items 
to be checked once on each paper, the 
highest total number of checks that 
any one teacher could receive on the 
nineteen papers was two hundred and 
sixty-six. 

The compilation of data so far as 
the first part of the blank form was. 
concerned was as indicated in Fig- 
ure IT. 

Interpretation of the data is as fol- 
lows : 

Teacher ‘‘A’’ received a total of 
80 marks, in the ‘‘Superior’’ column, 
165 in the ‘‘Good’’ column, 8 in the 
“* Average’’ column, none in the ‘‘ Be- 
low Average’’ column, and none in 
the ‘‘Poor’’ column. Inasmuch as 
we had previously decided that we 
were especially interested in teachers 
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Good Moral Would Your Employ 
| Respect of Pupils | Influence Applicant 
Teacher Yes | No| ?7. had BW | Yes | No 2? 
a ae te i} 0] o|wm| ol! 0 
=e | of o| | o0|] o| | o 0 
Cc. -—. 8) C1 eT et 2 tae. 8 0 
a is} 1| o0|] i9| oj] «| wie 0 
E eT st 6 EF sxe] 0 1 
F wm ies o| i7| 1 1 
G | a7{/ 2] of] wi/ajfofaasf{s5f]4 
Ye % (“el @ a wl oo 2 he ick 6 
Figure III. 


who were above the average we ranked 
each teacher not on how many ‘‘Su- 
perior’’ marks she received, but a 
combination of ‘‘Superior’’ and 
‘*Good’’ marks. Teacher ‘‘A’’ then, 
was given first rank because the com- 
bined checks in the ‘‘Superior’’ and 
the ‘‘Good’’ column totaled 245. 


Teacher ‘‘C’’ was ranked third be- 
eause her total checks in the ‘‘Su- 
perior’’ and the ‘‘Good’’ columns 
amounted to only 223, in spite of the 
fact that she received more marks 
in the ‘‘Superior’’ column than any 
other teacher. 


A summary of all the answers to 
the three questions in the last half 


of the blank form is given in Figure 
III. 

Interpreting the data given in the 
chart above, let’s take teacher ‘‘E’’ 
as an example. Remember that 
nineteen pupils filled out this blank. 
Of the nineteen, eighteen answered 
‘*ves’’ and one answered ‘‘no’’ to the 
question ‘‘Does applicant have the 
respect and good will of pupils?’ 
Seventeen answered ‘‘yes’’ and two 
answered ‘‘no’’ to the question ‘‘Is 
applicant’s conduct such as to exert 
a positive moral influence for good 
upon pupils?’’ Eighteen answered 
‘*ves’’ and no one answered ‘‘no’’ 
and no one was doubtful in answering 
question number three, ‘‘Would you 
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employ applicant in a high school for 
which you were responsible?’’ 

Answers to these questions should 
be of considerable interest to an ad- 
ministrator. They were in my case, 
at least, because I did not realize how 
some pupils felt toward the teachers 
of this institution. The next step, 
then, was to find out if possible why 
‘*no’’ was given as the answer to 
some of the questions. This was not 
difficult to do as boys and girls are 
often ready to express an opinion if 
they know it will be held strictly con- 
fidential. After knowing why a 
teacher has given an impression that 
she has, it is easy for an administrator 
to talk over the situation with her 
and perhaps help to effect some cor- 
rections. Even though this interest- 
ing experimental study is highly un- 
scientific and could be thrown cut 
because exact educational procedure 
has not been adhered to, the strange 
part of it all is that with very few 
exceptions the cross section of this 
pupil opinion corresponds rather 
closely with the opinion and judg- 
ment of the administration of the 
school. Although such a small ex- 
periment as this does not add any- 
thing to the educational literature of 
the day, it is at least interesting and 
might be used to considerable advan- 
tage by any administrator. 





The Aims 


HE MODERN program of 
physical and health education 
has two chief functions to ful- 
fill: the encouragement of a 
normal and wholesome growth and 
the promotion of activities which may 
be used in later life. It also assumes 
the responsibility of functioning as a 
part of education since experience has 
shown the State’s responsibility, 
under its compulsory education laws, 
for ‘‘safeguarding them (its charges) 
against disease, by making them 
healthier; safeguarding them against 
physical defects, by developing mus- 
cular tonicity; safeguarding them 
from mental depression by mak- 
ing them happier’’; and assuring 
them of mental, moral and physical 
education that will enable them to use 
profitably their education in return 
for these safeguards. It further 
assumes the responsibility of offering 
an equal opportunity to all boys and 
girls in several distinct fields, closely 
co-ordinated to meet their needs. 


of Physical Education 


The objective of physical and health 
education suggest indoor and outdoor 
activities in the following situations: 
classroom, after-school, seasonal and 
special activities, intra-mural and 
interscholastic competitions, social 
and community activity and conduct, 
health instruction and health service. 

Since the girls have as great, if not 
greater, need for the benefits derived 
from physical and health education 
as the boys, they should be given as 
much attention and an equal oppor- 
tunity to use all of the facilities of 
physical education. 

Leadership is the most essential and 
vital factor in the success of a physi- 
eal education program. Without ade- 
quately trained and competent lead- 


By LOUIS KULCINSKI 


State Director of 
Physical Education 


ership no physical education program 
ean be fully successful, no matter 
how adequate space. and facilities 
available may be. The general recog- 
nition of this fact is evidenced by the 
increasing number of trained physi- 
eal education werkers being gradu- 
ated each year and being employed 
for physical and health education 
work. 

The types of activity may be based 
upon and classified according to the 
requirements of life. All through life 
one must do things he dislikes; one 
must work, one must play. The types 
of physical activity may te classified 
into exercise, work and play, which 
are subjective, objective and instine- 
tive. Educational aims may be re- 
duced to social or civic, economic or 
vocational and individual or avoca- 
tional which are subjective, objective 
and instinctive. 

Students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to teach, organize, coach, offi- 

(Concluded on Page 346.) 
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Producing the Amateur Play 


TAGING amateur plays has 

long proved to be the high 

school’s most reliable way of 

securing extra money. The 
production of these plays, however, 
has often upset school routine and 
proved a detriment to scholastic pur- 
suits. Disturbance of school routine 
is caused by mismanagement of re- 
hearsals and is not a necessary evil 
accompanying the staging of plays. 
After years of experience, as both 
principal and director, I am attempt- 
ing to set down the main points which 
I have learned concerning producing 
school plays in the hope that others 
may profit from my experience and 
study. 


Choosing the Play 


Even a good cast with splendid 
directing cannot make a success of a 
poor play. A good play, on the other 
hand, often proves a success in spite 
of very amateurish handling. 

Three things should be considered 
in choosing the play: The actors, 
where the play is to be given and the 
audience. One must, obviously, select 
a play having a cast which can be 
filled by the players available. He 
should also be sure that the characters 
can be understood by the players and 
will appeal to them. It is impossible 
for an amateur fo portray a character 
when he feels no bond of sympathy 
between his real self and the person 
he is to become during the time of 
action. 

Where the play is to be given deter- 
mines the kind and amount of stage 
equipment at hand, the money which 
may be spent for costumes, the effects 
which may be produced and the time 
which may be spent in rehearsing. As 
the play under consideration is read 
it must be visualized in detail and 
mental preparations made for staging 
each scene. 

Too often teachers fail to consider 
the particular audience to which the 
play is to be presented. The audience 
foots the bill and is thereby entitled 
to be pleased. While it is impossible 
to foresee every situation which might 
arise it is not difficult to follow a few 
general principles which meet the de- 
mands of the average audience. People 
attend plays for amusement. They 
demand to be interested and refreshed. 
It is therefore essential that the Llay 
satisfy these desires by telling a story 
which will cultivate their sympathies, 
broaden their interests, or give them 
some message of beauty or truth, a 
story in which there is some clean 





By RUSSELL L. GUIN 
Prin. Township High School 
Westville, Illinois 


humor and which portrays at least 
one noble character. 


Selecting the Cast 


Five things should be considered in 
selecting the cast: Appearance, voice, 
ability to understand the character to 
be portrayed, ability to move easily 
before an audience and ability and 
willingness to profit from coaching. 
Each person must be considered in 
comparison to other members of the 
east, especially to any character with 
whom he is to be paired. Uninten- 
tional comic effects are sometimes pro- 
duced by disregarding height and 
selecting a short boy to play the part 
of a husband to a tall girl. An habit- 
ually awkward gait may easily dispel 
the illusion of a perfect heroine. 

Clearness of voice, coupled with 
distinct enunciation, is of prime im- 
portance. Amateur directors are prone 
to lay undue stress on loudness, fur- 
getting that it cannot take the place 
of clearness. 

The ability of the student to move 
easily before an audience cannot 
always be determined by try-outs be- 
fore a small group. Candidates for 
parts should be watched for this when 
they appear before classes for reports 
or before the student body for short 
talks. Stiffness of movement takes the 
heart out of acting. The candidate’s 
ability to profit from training given 
him should be tested in the try-outs 
by permitting him to first read the 
part as he sees it, thereby testing his 
understanding of the character, and 
then by having him reread the same 
part after instructing him on how it 
should be interpreted. 


Preparation for Rehearsals 


The interruption of school routine 
can be eliminated and the efficiency 
of the cast multiplied by carefully 
preparing for rehearsals and observ- 
ing a few simple rules in conducting 
them. As the first step, the entire east 
should be assembled to hear the play 
read. At this time a full explanation 
of all characters, the motives of the 
action and the atmosphere of each 
scene should be given. In order that 
the players may more clearly visual- 
ize the action a director should make 
sure that they understand the mean- 
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ing of stage directions. ‘‘Up’’ desig- 
nates the back of the stage; ‘‘down’’ 
means towards the audience. C stands 
for the center of the stage, with RC 
and LC designating ‘‘right of center’’ 
and ‘‘left of center,’’ respectively. 
Right and left are always spoken of 
in terms of the player’s right and left 
when facing the audience. Entrances 
are indicated by C, R1, R2, L1, L2. 
The C entrance is at the back of the 
stage. Rl is the entrance farthest 
down stage on the player’s right. R2 
refers to the second entrance from the 
front of the stage on the same side. 
The entrance farthest up stage is 
sometimes spoken of as UR or UL, 
meaning upper right or left. 

Following the first reading of the 
play a definite schedule of rehearsals 
for the entire period of training 
should be made. Contrary to some 
authorities, I do not believe it is wise 
to take more than three weeks for the 
rehearsal of a school play Three 
weeks of five rehearsals of two or 
three hours each per week allows suffi- 
cient time, frees the pupil’s mind 
sooner, and incites the players to 
harder work, thus preventing stale- 
ness. The play should be divided into 
rehearsal units, more time being al- 
lowed the leading characters. This 
makes for a saving of the time of 
minor characters and relieves the di- 
rector of a great deal of the managing 
of players not on the stage. Care 
should be taken, however, to allow 
for several practices of the whole play 
to show each player his relation to the 
production as a whole. 

Efficiency is gained by paying strict 
attention to the time. Directors should 
state the exact time at which each 
rehearsal is to begin and to end and 
see to it that these hours are strictly 
kept, even if a practice must begin 
without one character. The director 
should be just as punctilious in dis- 
missing the actors at the time prom- 
ised, even if a scene must be stopped 
when half finished. This secures the 
confidence of the pupils and they will 
make extra efforts to be at rehearsals 
when scheduled. 


Conducting Rehearsals 


Hard work on the part of every 
member of the cast should character- 
ize rehearsals. The pupils off stage 
must be kept quiet to allow the play- 
ers to do their best. It is well to have 
these pupils act as critics of the action, 
sitting in the audience and taking 
notes. This serves a three-fold pur- 
pose: it keeps them quiet, it builds a 
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6 WAYS 


this 1 all-purpose 


OUR school is as modern 

as its equipment. And pupil 
efficiency is proportionate to 
the efficiency of the desks at 
which they work. Today educa- 
tors know that proper seating 
is a definite factor in the physi- 
cal and mental development of 
every pupil. The “American” 
All-Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Company’s 
contribution to a finer, brighter 
future for America’s school chil- 
dren. Posturally correct, it in- 
corporates features that are new, 
distinctive .. . yet recognizable 
as superior in seating for mod- 

ern, progressive schools. 


6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
Seedy Hall Top—A top 
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Producing the Amateur Play 


TAGING amateur plays has 

long proved to be the high 

school’s most reliable way of 

securing extra money. The 
production of these plays, however, 
has often upset school routine and 
proved a detriment to scholastic pur- 
suits. Disturbance of school routine 
is caused by mismanagement of re- 
hearsals and is not a necessary evil 
accompanying the staging of plays. 
After years of experience, as both 
principal and director, I am attempt- 
ing to set down the main points which 
I have learned concerning producing 
school plays in the hope that others 
may profit from my experience and 
study. 

Choosing the Play 


Even a good cast with splendid 
directing cannot make a success of a 
poor play. A good play, on the other 
hand, often proves a success in spite 
of very amateurish handling. 

Three things should be considered 
in choosing the play: The actors, 
where the play is to be given and the 
audience. One must, obviously, select 
a play having a cast which can be 
filled by the players available. He 
should also be sure that the characters 
ean be understood by the players and 
will appeal to them. It is impossible 
for an amateur to portray a character 
when he feels no bond of sympathy 
between his real self and the person 
he is to become during the time of 
action. 

Where the play is to be given deter- 
mines the kind and amount of stage 
equipment at hand, the money which 
may be spent for costumes, the effects 
which may be produced and the time 
which may be spent in rehearsing. As 
the play under consideration is read 
it must be visualized in detail and 
mental preparations made for staging 
each scene. 

Too often teachers fail to consider 
the particular audience to which the 
play is to be presented. The audience 
foots the bill and is thereby entitled 
to be pleased. While it is impossible 
to foresee every situation which might 
arise it is not difficult to follow a few 
general principles which meet the de- 
mands of the average audience. People 
attend plays for amusement. They 
demand to be interested and refreshed. 
It is therefore essential that the play 
satisfy these desires by telling a story 
which will cultivate their sympathies, 
broaden their interests, or give them 
some message of beauty or truth, a 
story in which there is some clean 
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Prin. Township High School 
Westville, Illinois 


humor and which portrays at least 
one noble character. 


Selecting the Cast 


Five things should be considered in 
selecting the cast: Appearance, voice, 
ability to understand the character to 
be portrayed, ability to move easily 
before an audience and ability and 
willingness to profit from coaching. 
Each person must be considered in 
comparison to other members of the 
east, especially to any character with 
whom he is to be paired. Uninten- 
tional comic effects are sometimes pro- 
duced by disregarding height and 
selecting a short boy to play the part 
of a husband to a tall girl. An habit- 
ually awkward gait may easily dispel 
the illusion of a perfect heroine. 

Clearness of voice, coupled with 
distinct enunciation, is of prime im- 
portance. Amateur directors are prone 
to lay undue stress on loudness, fur- 
getting that it cannot take the place 
of clearness. 

The ability of the student to move 
easily before an audience cannot 
always be determined by try-outs be- 
fore a small group. Candidates for 
parts should be watched for this when 
they appear before classes for reports 
or before the student body for short 
talks. Stiffness of movement takes the 
heart out of acting. The candidate’s 
ability to profit from training given 
him should be tested in the try-outs 
by permitting him to first read the 
part as he sees it, thereby testing his 
understanding of the character, and 
then by having him reread the same 
part after instructing him on how it 
should be interpreted. 


Preparation for Rehearsals 


The interruption of school routine 
can be eliminated and the efficiency 
of the cast multiplied by carefully 
preparing for rehearsals and observ- 
ing a few simple rules in conducting 
them. As the first step, the entire cast 
should be assembled to hear the play 
read. At this time a full explanation 
of all characters, the motives of the 
action and the atmosphere of each 
scene should be given. In order that 
the players may more clearly visual- 
ize the action a director should make 
sure that they understand the mean- 
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ing of stage directions. ‘‘Up’’ desig- 
nates the back of the stage; ‘‘down’’ 
means towards the audience. C stands 
for the center of the stage, with RC 
and LC designating ‘‘ right of eenter”’ 
and ‘‘left of center,’’ respectively. 
Right and left are always spoken of 
in terms of the player’s right and left 
when facing the audience. Entrances 
are indicated by C, R1, R2, Ll, L?2. 
The C entrance is at the back of the 
stage. Rl is the entrance farthest 
down stage on the player’s right. R2 
refers to the second entrance from the 
front of the stage on the same side. 
The entrance farthest up stage is 
sometimes spoken of as UR or UL, 
meaning upper right or left. 

Following the first reading of the 
play a definite schedule of rehearsals 
for the entire period of training 
should be made. Contrary to some 
authorities, I do not believe it is wise 
to take more than three weeks for the 
rehearsal of a school play Three 
weeks of five rehearsals of two or 
three hours each per week allows suffi- 
cient time, frees the pupil’s mind 
sooner, and incites the players to 
harder work, thus preventing stale- 
ness. The play should be divided into 
rehearsal units, more time being al- 
lowed the leading characters. This 
makes for a saving of the time of 
minor characters and relieves the di- 
rector of a great deal of the managing 
of players not on the stage. Care 
should be taken, however, to allow 
for several practices of the whole play 
to show each player his relation to the 
production as a whole. 

Efficiency is gained by paying strict 
attention to the time. Directors should 
state the exact time at which each 
rehearsal is to begin and to end and 
see to it that these hours are strictly 
kept, even if a practice must begin 
without one character. The director 
should be just as punctilious in dis- 
missing the actors at the time prom- 
ised, even if a scene must be stopped 
when half finished. This secures the 
confidence of the pupils and they will 
make extra efforts to be at rehearsals 
when scheduled. 

Conducting Rehearsals 

Hard work on the part of every 
member of the cast should character- 
ize rehearsals. The pupils off stage 
must be kept quiet to allow the play- 
ers to do their best. It is well to have 
these pupils act as critics of the action, 
sitting in the audience and taking 
notes. This serves a three-fold pur- 
pose: it keeps them quiet, it builds a 
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New Spreader Top 
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—Always Ready 

—Always Clean 

—Fingers Do Not Touch It 


Provide your pupils with Sanford’s Mucilage 
in the new rubber spreader top package, for 
making baskets, paper furniture, boxes, maps 
and for all similar seat work. It keeps their 
fingers out of the mucilage, and avoids all 
messiness. It’s best for teacher’s desk, too. 
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sticking and holding qualities and due to the 
new rubber spreader anchored through the 
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as its equipment. And pupil 
efficiency is proportionate to 
the efficiency of the desks at 
which they work. Today educa- 
tors know that proper seating 
is a definite factor in the physi- 
cal and mental development of 
every pupil. The “American” 
All-Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Company’s 
contribution to a finer, brighter 
future for America’s school chil- 
dren. Posturally correct, it in- 
corporates features that are new, 
distinctive .. . yet recognizable 
as superior in seating for mod- 

ern, progressive schools. 
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spirit of co-operation and it often fur- 
nishes some excellent suggestions. 
Time should be allowed at the end of 
each rehearsal for each player to give 
his criticism. 

Rehearsals should always take place 
on the stage or in some room allowing 
the same amount of space. Substi- 
tutes for all the stage furniture should 
be used from the start in order that 
the action practiced will fit the set 
stage. In ease such substitutes as 
boxes, ete., are impractical the posi- 
tion of each piece of furniture should 
be marked in chalk on the floor and 
the players trained to observe the 
areas during rehearsals. 

First rehearsals are often haphaz- 
ard, everything except the words 
being ‘‘left until later.”’ This is a 
great mistake. Only small portions of 
the play should be attempted at first 
but in doing these a director should 
insist upon the actor making the prop- 
er entrance at the proper time, accom- 
plishing every crossing, turning, and 
movement required, and making all 
the principal gestures. Further re- 
hearsals are for the purpose of prac- 
ticing, not initiating, these actions. 
If they are not blocked out and used 
in the first rehearsal the actor has 
learned what not to do rather than 
what to do and it will require addi- 
tional practices to perfect his move- 
ments. Although the first work-out 
will cover but little ground if done in 
this manner the time ultimately saved 
well repays the loss. 

Two principles should be observed 
when blocking out the action. Every 
movement, every gesture, every bit of 
stage ‘‘business’’ should have a defi- 
nite reason for being used. Action 
‘just to be doing something’’ detracts 
from the effect and may produce con- 
fusion. ‘‘ Actions speak louder than 
words’’ and must carry a definite 
message as well as the words spoken. 
Second : Properties should not be sud- 
denly and unexpectedly produced ex- 
cept in rare instances. A character 
should, by word or casual display, in- 
form an audience that he carries a 
gun before he draws the weapon on 
another character. If a letter is to be 
discovered lying upon a table the 
audience should have previous knowl- 
edge of its being there. 

Amateurishness is most often shown 
in high-school productions by pupils, 
especially ones playing humorous 
parts, usurping the center of attrac- 
tion when they are supposed to be in 
the background and by the actors 
going ahead with their speeches be- 
fore laughter or applause has sub- 
sided. These flaws must be guarded 
against by continually mentioning 


them during rehearsals. There is noth- 
ing more trying for a director than to 
be behind the scenes, helpless, during 
the final performance, and see a hu- 
morous character, encouraged by the 
crowd’s laughter, take the center of 
attention away from a character who 
is speaking some lines which the au- 
dience must hear in order to follow 
the story. Pupils must be repeatedly 
warned against doing anything dur- 
ing the performance that they have 
not been doing in rehearsals. 

Many plays would be twice as hu- 
morous if the actors would give the 
audience time to enjoy itself. Laughs 
stimulate the players, yet the players 
often stifle laughter by continuing 
with their speeches. To guard against 
such oceurrences the director should 
warn the actors, ‘‘ Wait for the laugh- 
ter to cease,’’ at every point laughter 
is anticipated. This must not be done 
onee, but continually. 

Climaxes must be worked up to. 
They are the ‘‘high spots’’ of the play 
and are acted with more stress and in 
different tempo than the other parts. 
A climax is often marked by rapid 
movement and loud talking but in 
some cases the action is slow and de- 
liberate and the talk subdued. In 
either instance there is added intensi- 
ty which must be felt and worked for 
by the actors. An experienced direc- 
tor will train his cast to achieve a 
climax and then cease all movement 
for a moment or two to secure the 
professional touch of a tableau. 


Stage Settings and Equipment 


‘*One picture is worth ten thousand 
words,’’ says an old Chinese proverb. 
One great task of the director of a 
high-school play is to produce the 
proper setting in which a scene takes 
place. 

The modern stage differs from the 
old in that the ‘‘realistic’’ settings 
have given way to settings in which 
simplicity is the keynote. Settings 
should not be made in an attempt to 
reproduce, but to suggest. This ten- 
dency relieves the stage of much of 
its old trappings, making it possible 
for the ordinary high school to afford 
the necessary stage equipment. 

That some good equipment must be 
used in producing a successful play 
cannot be questioned. The proper kind 
and amount of stage equipment soon 
pays for itself by increasing attend- 
ance at plays. It also is an incentive 
for pupils to do better work. The 
money cleared from producing plays 
would soon buy all the scenery neces- 
sary and I know of no better use for 
it until that matter has been taken 
eare of. In this case it is not an ex- 
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penditure of money but an invest- 
ment, one on which dividends will be 
paid. Some schools follow the excel- 
lent practice of charging each produc- 
tion a certain percentage of its profits 
to be used for purchasing stage equip- 
ment. 


We recently equipped our high 
school stage with modern equipment 
purchased from the Tiffin Scenic 
Studios, Tiffin, Ohio. For each of the 
five plays we have produced since 
then, our gate receipts have tripled 
the maximum gate receipts of any 
play staged by our school before pur- 
chasing the new equipment, and the 
latter plays have been produced dur- 
ing hard times caused by a decrease 
in employment in our town’s chief 
industry. This result, I believe, speaks 
for itself. 


What Is Needed 


The proper equipment to purchase 
depends, of course, on the size stage 
and the types of plays to be staged. 
There are, however, certain basic 
pieces which every stage needs. 

One of the most important, because 
most often used, is a cyclorama. This 
is a heavy curtain built in the form 
of a segment of a vertical cylinder or 
of the letter U, used as a backing in 
place of the box sets. It is of one color, 
grey, tan or blue being of the greatest 
utility. It may be effectively used in 
both indoor and outdoor settings. It 
is never painted. 

At least one reversible box set costs 
but little more than the old single 
side sets and serves for two separate 
sets, at the same time requiring less 
space when not in use. These, of 
course, are painted or, better still, 
stippled. 

A grand drapery at the top with 
tormentors on each side box the stage. 
Three or four borders provide the 
ceiling. Add to these the wings for 
an outdoor set, a back drop curtain 
and the front curtain and the stage 
is well enough equipped to produce 
effectively any play ordinarily staged 
by high-school players. 

The price of such equipment de- 
pends, as previously stated, on the 
size stage. Whether more or less 
equipment is needed also depends on 
local conditions. It is well to make 
inquiry of some good firm who will 
give your particular problems per- 
sonal consideration free of charge. 
The Tiffin Scenic Studios at Tiffin, 
Ohio, will gladly make practical sug- 
gestions and quote prices on the 
equipment needed. 

Tt is not necessary to purchase all 

(Continued on Page 252.) 
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THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 
and THE NINTH YEARBOOK 


Check the Durell and Gillet Arithmetics 
with five of the important means for 
reducing pupil failure, 1931 Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence (page 
56): 

‘Using achievement and diagnostic tests, followed 
by special help and remedial work. 


“Grouping according to ability, providing differ- 
entiated courses of study, and applying teaching 
methods suitable to each ability level. 


“Keeping work within the grasp of the pupil. 


“Providing thorough, purposeful, and motivated 
drill for accuracy. 


“Teaching pupils how to study and how to organ- 
ize work.” 


Three-Book Edition Six-Book Edition 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 EAST 23rd STREET - - CHICAGO 








12 COUNTRIES 
CUNARD S. 5, LANCASTRIA ,. 51 DAYS. . Sailing June 30 
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INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES ON 
SHIP AND SHORE. . N.Y. TO N.Y. 


A most complete itinerary including 
many delightful shore excursions. Tilus- 
trated lectures, dances and many entertain- 
ments, outdoor swimming pool. Visiting 12 
countries—Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Scotland, Belgium, France. One 
ship throughout or stop over if desired. 
Send for complete information. 


Educational Courses Available 
Your Local Agent Or 
CUNARD LINE | FRANK TOURIST CO. 
25 Broadway N.Y.C. | 542 Fifth Ave. N. ¥.C. 























The next best 


thing to a 
bank balance 


.». for Bills... for a summer course 


... for a trip 


The next best thing to having money in the bank is to know 

where you can get it, quickly, when you need it. The House- 

hold Finance Corporation, America’s foremost personal 

loan company, has a unique plan for teachers that enables 

‘am to get money in as dignified and convenient a way as big 
iness men borrow from banks. 

Under this plan, you can borrow $50 to $300 on your 
signature alone. There are no embarrassing investigations. 
Your School Board is not notified. No assignments are 
taken. Repay in small monthly installments, any time up to 
twenty months. 


Rates nearly () less on amounts 
above *100 and up to *300 


Household charges nearly 44 less than the usual rate, on 
loans above $100 up to $300. And charges are made only 
on the balance due and for the time the money is kept. Visit 
or mail the coupon to the nearest office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 





ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 


First National Bank Building Hill Arcade Building 
AURORA—4th Floor JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 

Mercantile Block PEORIA—3rd Floor 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor Lchmens Building 

Durley Building ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 
CHAMPAIG Rockford National Bank Building 

N—4th Floor 
; ee ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 

Lincoln Building Safety Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

Citizens Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 

Tarbox Building Waukegan National Bank Building 





% MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for school 
teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow or put me to 
any expense. 


DRGs a ce ccocecstnswesssccvedencscncesseesnebescesoceceseusees 
i: bb 6 hae hbeesenbedesbenweeendandaeeendhensiasebeseanes 
GBByn cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecesese SGP. cccccceseceesse 
Amount I wish to borrow.......+++++++ Monthly salary........++ ean 
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The Objectives of Secondary Education; The Changing 
Times; Teacher Training: Heard at Detroit 


Why Do We Do It? 


HE early secondary schools in Amer- 

ica had high aims of religion and 
citizenship; but their curricula have con- 
tributed little to their objectives. In- 
stead, they began the selective process, 
which still continues. The highly selected 
graduates succeeded in life for the same 
reason that they succeeded in school: they 
had native ability and acquired industry. 
Thus began the fetish of higher education. 
It grew with the development of the 
democratic spirit, which demanded ‘an 
education for all regardless of whether 
or not it was appropriate to individual 
capacities or needs. The results have been 
an unprecedented advance in the oppor- 
tunities for education. We have become 
a profession of experts in buildings, equip- 
ments, bond issues, organization, and ad- 
ministration. 


Appreciation and pride concerning the 
accomplishments in secondary education 
should fill one not with complacency, but 
with an awe-inspiring realization of re- 
sponsibility. We are challenged to have 
a clear conception of the foundations on 
which our work is based and of the goals 
toward which we should direct progress. 
Public education is not a benevolence; it 
should not be continued as the result of 
a fetish, which is sure in time to weaken 
and then to lessen support. It is a long- 
term investment by which society at- 
tempts to insure its own perpetuation and 
improvement. 

The implications of this principle are 
far-reaching. It means that we must de- 
velop an understanding of what the ideals 
of our society are, of what characteristics 
make a community a better place in 
which to live and in which to make a 
living. Both the profession and the pub- 
lic must become aware of this need. It 
also means that curricula must be con- 
structed that contribute directly and max- 
imally to the perpetuation and betterment 
of society. Such curricula do not exist. 
Ordinarily it is not that the subjects and 
topics taught can make no contribution 
to the desired ends with some pupils. 
They usually can. Their weakness is, 
first, that the principle has not been so 
popularized that the teachers, understand- 
ing and believing it, present their in- 
struction so as to contribute to the de- 
sired ends; and, second, that those re- 


sponsible have permitted themselves to 
be influenced by tradition and by the pop- 
ular fetish and so not only permit these 
subjects and topics to be studied by those 
whom they cannot profit, but often they 
even require that they be elected. The 
result is that there is a devastating waste 
because many pupils are permitted or re- 
quired to pursue studies that are not ap- 
propriate to their needs and capacities 
and because teachers do not seek the ob- 
jectives that are basically important. 
THomas H. Bariaes, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 





Education for a New World 
UR greatest educational task as a 
democracy in an age of industrial- 
ism, is that of bringing up a generation 
capable of thinking for themselves, disci- 
plined by a deep understanding of social 
processes and by the highest idealism, a 
generation that cannot be fooled either 
by the demagogue or by the calculating 
propagandist who controls and exploits 
the ignorant to the advantage of private 
interest or religious, racial and social 
prejudice by the manipulation of ancient 
stereotypes. 

In comparing the school of today with 
the school of a century ago, it must be 
pointed out that what sufficed in an agri- 
cultural civilization cannot stand before 
the onslaught of a machine culture. If life 
is to be worth living, the individual must 
be equipped with varied and intriguing 
interests. Youth must be prepared to 
meet the tremendous and complex de- 
mands of our industrial era. 

Our educational system cries out for 
reform at many points. There must be 
less of the cut-and-dried, the outworn, the 
formal subject matter which character- 
ized the curriculum of a bygone day. The 
energy which is being expended by many 
of our teacher-training institutions in the 
perfecting of technical devices of teaching 
must be turned toward the greater task 
of fitting youth for life in the world to. 
day. In a period of rapid social and eco- 
nomic change we cannot continue to di- 
rect our educational life according to the 
obsolete principles which belong to the 
past. Teaching becomes the most impor- 
tant of professions. The teachers college 
must be equipped to give the prospective 


teacher and executive insight into the 
forces that are making this culture of 
ours. 

Among the pressing problems which 
America faces today is that of complac- 
ency and a smug indifference to the social 
ills that beset society. We must come to 
grips with these social problems, and that 
means truly the building of a new civili- 
zation. Life must be planned according 
to a considered philosophy in which edu- 
cation will take a leading role. The 
teacher of tomorrow must take his place 
among those who are thinking out great 
problems of modern civilization. The pro- 
fessional education of the teacher is on 
the eve of a fundamental transformation, 
that will require leadership of the high- 
est order. 

Jesse H. NEWLON, 

Professor of Education, Columbia Unit 
versity, New York City. 





Working with Industries and 
Business Houses 

b prergee men are gradually learning 

that money spent on education is an 
excellent investment. School men for a 
long time have known that the mainten- 
ance of school systems on a high plane 
depended to a great extent upon prosperi- 
ty in the industries. These reciprocal 
benefits have not been generally recog- 
nized by the world however. In times of 
economic stress the schools have been 
the first public institutions to suffer. A 
better understanding of difficulties and a 
greater desire to co-operate in the remov- 
al of the difficulties always work for the 
benefit of schools and industry. The ques- 
tion is fair enough provided we couple 
with it another question: What should 
the schools expect from the business man 
or from industry? 

The wise business man expects little 
in the way of specialization. In certain 
occupations knowledge of commercial 
subjects or drawing or shop work or 
science is very useful, but in general the 
business man or the captain of industry 
asks the schools for character, responsi- 
bility, initiative, energy, alertness and 
adaptability. The schools all over the 
country are working hard for the devel- 
opment of these qualifications in pupils 
from the Kindergarten to the University 
and fortunate indeed are those industries 
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REMAINS to discover what, if anything, it is that may entitle the ordinary garden-variety of public school to be designated as a 
“progressive school.” The Webster definition of “progressive” is moving forward, proceeding onward, improving, or tending to 

progress or improvement. Very good, if we know the location of “forward,” in which direction is “onward,” or how we are to recog- 
nize “improvement” when we meet it. At least it is clear that progress implies not merely movement but direction. not merely 
change but quality and character of change. . 


In education, as in many other departments of activity, there has been too wide an assumption, often disastrous in its conse- 
| quences, that whatever is old is bad, and whatever is new is necessarily good. One point that we must keep in mind is that mere 
| change in organization, purpose, or method, is not sufficient to entitle a school to be called “progressive.” 


—Artuur C. Perry, Jr., Dist. Supt. New York City, in Progressive Education for February, 1931. 
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that employ workers who remain in the 
schools long enough to acquire a fair pro- 
portion of the benefits offered. 


The Chicago schools in addition to the 
regular grade instruction give to appren- 
tices in fifteen of the skilled trades a spe- 
cialized type of instruction which is 
highly approved by labor organizations 
and employers. The labor organizations, 
whether Union or Non-Union, take a keen 
interest in the success of these classes 
and the employers believe so firmly in 
them that they give more than $300,000 
a year in wages to the apprentices while 
attending school. 


Though the schools are willing to give 
every legitimate kind of aid to industries 
and business they recognize the fact that 
their real task, as never before, is the 
development of character, responsibility, 
initiative and adaptability. Society, to 
which education must adjust itself sooner 
or later, is now passing through the great- 
est change in history. Fundamental in- 
ventions and improvements are too num- 
erous to catalog. The changes in science 
alone stagger the imagination. The New- 
tonian theories and laws have been dis- 
placed by the discoveries of Becquerel and 
the hypotheses of Planck and Einstein. In 
fact the morning newspapers report that 
the Einstein of yesterday has been super- 
seded by the Einstein of today. Like Alice 
we have to move fast to remain where we 
are. The children in our schools are 
studying subjects that were unknown even 
to the philosophers 20 years ago. The 
schools must change with the times. They 


NEW WORKBOOKS 
Now Available for Your Use 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Pre-Geography: 
Strayer, Mort, and 
Dransfield, Check 
Tests to accompany 
Carpenter's Around 
the World With the 
Children. 

Grammar 
Lockwood. Practice 
Sheets in English 
Grammar and Punc- 
tuation, with Tests 
and Key. 

History 

Wilson and Wilson. 
Workbook in United 
States History for 


Higher Grades. parts. ) 


American Book Company 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Mlinois 


Cincinnati 


History 

Wilson. Laboratory 
Manual in American 
History. 

McKinley, Howland 
and Wanger. Work- 
book for World His- 
tory in the Making. 
Workbook for World 
History Today. 

Elson. Workbook for 
Modern Times and 


Living Past. 
published 
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must minister to the needs of the people. 
Wru1uM J. Bocan, 
Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 





The Training of Teachers for a 
Progressive Educational 
Program 

MUDDLED philosophy full of glaring 

inconsistencies and inarticulations 
characterizes American education today. 
Our teachers are lacking in scholarship. 
With few exceptions, graduates of teach- 
er-training institutions come into the 
schools equipped with a bundle of meth- 
ods and devices, techniques for teaching 
the skills or the content of traditional 
subjects, but with little understanding of 
the basic principles of education or the 
function of the school in modern life. 
Their education has been so thin, so me- 
chanical, that they cannot even under- 
stand the terminology, concepts, general- 
izations and meanings that are in current 
use in conferences where teachers are 
engaged in serious study of vital prob- 
lems. . . . The teacher brings from the 
training school a bag of tricks, but is 
thrown into confusion by a discussion of 
the fundamental bases and problems of 
education. 

Schools of education have exalted the 
gods of statistics and measurement, and 
they still bow down before these gods. 
No one would minimize the substantial 
progress that has been made, but educa- 
tional research has proceeded too much 
on the assumption that the school that 


(Also 


in two 


ing of teachers. 
energies are used to equip on the highest 
possible plane leaders in all phases of public 
education in the Nation. 
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existed 25 years ago was a school suited 
to the needs of American life and that 
the function of research was to improve 
the processes of that school. The schools 
of education, whence come the faculties 
of the normal schools and state and 
city teachers colleges, are largely re- 
sponsible for the narrow concept of the 
purpose and the methods that obtain in 
these training schools. 

The study of education must be based 
on a study of society. We cannot hope to 
fit youth for participation in the new 
world unless education be remade. Teach- 
ers who are unconcerned about the prob- 
lems of contemporary life, who are not 
students of the basic problems, purposes 
and principles of education, who them- 
selves are not thinkers, cannot teach 
others to think. 


The preprofessional education of the 
teacher must consist of at least what is 
now represented by graduation from a 
good liberal arts college. The study of 
education must be broadly conceived. 
Education is something more than a tech- 
nique; it becomes largely a study of 
society. The teacher of the future should 
have some understanding of the great 
systems of thought that have been de- 
veloped in the western world. The pro- 
fessional education of teachers must be 
reconstructed as a part of the process 
of fashioning a new school to meet the 
needs of a new civilization. 

Jesse H. NEWLON, 

Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SPRING QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: March 23—April 29 
Second Term: April 30-June 6 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: June 9-July 17 
Second Term: July 18—-August 26 


By entering at the beginning of the Second 
Term of the Spring Quarter and remaining 
through the Summer Quarter, a full semester's 
work may be completed. 


George Peabody College for Teachers is 
organized for, and devoted solely to, the train- 


Its entire resources and 
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Beware Icarian Wings 


By M. C. 


REATIVE education, freedom 

and self expression are gods 

which in thousands of cases 

are leading perfectly good 
teachers astray. Misinterpretation 
and misunderstanding of these creeds 
formulated by so called ‘‘ progressive’’ 
teachers lead often to aimlessness, in- 
efficiency and sometimes loss of 
discipline. 

My vehemence is called forth on 
this particular occasion by the article 
‘*Wings’’ appearing in the March 
issue of THe IniiNots TeEacHER. In 
the first place, as is common in articles 
of this nature, it makes a sweeping 
condemnation of our ordinary and 
common methods which have not as 
yet received the magic touch from the 
wand of ‘‘progressive education.’’ 
Here is one such statement. ‘‘Are 
the schools responsible for such mis- 
behavior out of school because they 
have repressed the creative spirit of 
the child by abstract teaching and 
routine?’’ (Inferring that they are.) 

Under an appropriate heading, 
‘*Flight,’’ appear the following asser- 
tions which well indicate dangers to 
teachers not sufficiently grounded to 
use discrimination : 

‘*Eliminate all materials not inter- 
esting to your children.’’ A false 
doctrine of interest! Whether adult 
or child, eliminate everything of no 
interest and it will be found that 
there is an immense amount of work 
and accomplishment which would 
come under the head of drudgery. If 
a child is not interested in numbers, 
eliminate them? Yes, but with the 
right teacher or environment the pupil 
will see his need, it is affirmed. That 
is possible, but does that make it in- 
teresting ? 

‘*Saturate your class with sufficient 
knowledge upon any subject which 
you may want to present.’’ This, if 
I interpret it correctly, is rather an 
old-fashioned idea. It is a modified 
pouring in process, as I take it. I 
presume the pupil’s interest in the 
subject is unquestioned, and particu- 
larly would there be unanimity among 
the thirty or forty pupils which the 
average teacher has at one time. 

‘‘This urge to do is the thing that 
starts creative ability into action. 
This is the thing that drives children 
into somewhat profound research.’’ 
The last is a ridiculous statement, 
saved, possibly, by the addition of the 
word ‘‘somewhat.’’ If we stop to 
think we realize what terrible abuse 


that word research receives under en- 
thusiastic ‘‘creative’’ teachers. 

The writer proves her contention by 
several well selected examples and 
pictures created by individual pupils. 
For instance, a ‘‘tiny sketch’’ by a 
fourth grader starts, ‘‘Quaint, 
weatherbeaten but picturesque, the 
Court House lives on the corner of 
.... ”? The writer leaves it to any 
teacher if such words would result in 
more than one case out of a hundred 
from a fourth grader, under any sys- 
tem of teaching. 

This leads me to my most general 
criticism of this type of article. It is 
that individual cases are chosen to 
prove the point of view, and the con- 
sideration of an average class is left 
untouched. Exceptional pupils show 
creative ideas under any system. 


BERGWALL, Rock Island, Illinois 


Furthermore, I feel, despite much 
said to the contrary, that there is 
actual value accruing to pupils who 
learn to do things necessary to the 
common good, whether they are dis- 
tasteful or not. The creative ideal 
has led to freedom. In fact, license 
is a better word if we measure the 
results of attempts to follow the prog- 
ressive idea by teachers, some of whom 
are enthusiastic but many of whom 
are led into them against their better 
judgment by proddings furnished by 
articles of this type. 

It may seem that I am condemning 
all that comes under the head of ‘‘ pro- 
gressive’’ teaching ; such is not the case. 
I am only voicing an opinion that it 
would probably be better for the aver- 
age teacher to take but small mouth- 
fuls of it at a time and chew well. 





The Annual Meeting—What To Do 


|) gomer-ppmmriairenetc! following each an- 
nual state meeting of our associa- 
tion, several suggestions come to the 
secretary for improving its program. 
Every year the directors realize the 
difficulty of providing a program of 
addresses and business that will be 
entirely satisfactory to our large mem- 
bership with its varied tastes. So we 
have concluded to publish a few of 
the suggestions that come to our desk 
in order to arouse further discussion 
and, if possible, to learn what a ma- 
jority of those in attendance want. 

A Chicago principal writes as fol- 
lows in regard to the feature that 
always arouses most newspaper com- 
ment: 

I raise a question as to the value of 
the spelling contests held yearly in va- 
rious parts of the state and culminating 
at the meeting of the State Association 
in Springfield. 

Granting the high desirability of know- 
ing how to spell the words one wishes to 
write, it is not at all clear why in the 
process of learning such words one 
should be required to learn the spelling 
of scores and hundreds of words one will 
in all probability never want to write 
and of whose meaning one may be en- 
tirely innocent. 

We well know the futility of much that 
has gone on in the past in the name of 
learning,—a formal, memoriter retention 
of meaningless words and processes. 
Those of us who have been through it 
know its worthlessness; yet we go on 
countenancing and even applauding such 
performances as we witness yearly. It is 
undoubtedly better to develop such abili- 
ties than some others we can think of, 
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or none at all; but there are many 
abilities of such educational and spiritual 
values that might instead be strength- 
ened that it seems a pity to waste good 
time and human energy upon such trivial 
values as learning to spell a lot of mean- 
ingless words, many of them of the for- 
mal catch-word type. 

The 1.8.T.A. stands for improvement 
in educational procedure. Why should 
there not be a committee to study edu- 
cational method and formulate sugges- 
tions for an improved procedure? It is 
not probable that any committee would 
ever touch bottom; but it could undoubt- 
edly do much to improve teaching prac- 
tice. There is ample room for improve- 
ment in all the subjects of instruction in 
the elementary schools. 


A downstate superintendent of a 
city school system expresses his ideas 
on this subject in these words: 

I wish the executive committee or the 
board of directors could eliminate the 
spelling contest from our annual meet- 
ing. I know that children have to learn 
to spell; but why put it up as the one 
thing that is worthy of recognition by 
our State Association? If I am not mis- 
taken, the schools that are turning out 
the winners are not for the most part 
up-to-date schools and are being confirmed 
in their formalism by their success in 
turning out winning spellers. 

All of which may raise the old ques- 
tion of what knowledge is of most 
worth; or, to give it a modern twist, 
what skills, abilities, and elements of 
character are of most worth to the 
individual and to society. Who else 
will tell us what not to do and what 
to do?—R. C. Moore. 
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The Record Corrected 


HEN we approach the time of 
adjournment at the annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, the confusion and haste with 
which we do business make it extreme- 
ly difficult to make accurate and com- 
plete records. At least that is the best 
reason your secretary can give for 
publishing two amendments in an in- 
accurate form on pages 201 and 202 
of the February ILuinois TEACHER. 

After carefully re-reading and 
studying the notes, records, and 
stenographic reports of that meeting 
and letters received since, we here of- 
ficially record corrected forms of the 
two amendments in question : 

Article VI of the Constitution in 
the amended form reads as follows: 

LAST PARAGRAPH: 

The president, the first vice-president, 
and the executive committee shall consti- 
tute ex-officio the board of directors of 


this Association. The secretary, treas-, 


urer, and other paid employees of the 
Association shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors and may be elected for terms 
not to exceed three years as may be de- 
termined by the board of directors. The 
term of the secretary shall expire on 
June 30 in the year in which his term 
expires. 


Article IX of the By-Laws in the 
amended form reads as follows: 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


All paid officers and employees of the 
Association shall receive such compensa- 
tion as may be fixed by the board of direc- 
tors at the time of their employment, and 
shall be paid monthly upon orders signed 
by the President and chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The bills for print- 
ing and distributing the official bulletin 
shall be paid quarterly in the same 
manner.—R. C. Moore. 





A ae my ny of the Appreciation of 

the Fine Arts at Monmouth 

“| would like to be sure that this 
fund will not reach students who ex- 
pect to become artists of any kind, but 
the general student body who will be- 
come professional or business people 
or educators who while in college wish 
to acquire a liberal education.” 


HE ABOVE statement was made 

by the anonymous donor of a fund 
of $200,000 which is the endowment 
for the newly created Department of 
the Appreciation of the Fine Arts at 
Monmouth College. Work in the de- 
partment is now underway and the 
movement is being watched with un- 
usual interest by educators. 

There are many schools where a stu- 
dent may make a professional study 
of the Fine Arts and few where the 
student wishing a cultural education 
ean learn the rudiments of art and 
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build up standards of appreciation. 
By the aid of this gift Monmouth Col- 
lege is taking the lead in the move- 
ment to include a basis for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fine Arts in a Liberal 
Arts education. 


Dr. Ernst Derendinger has been se- 
cured to take charge of the work at 
Monmouth. Thousands of photographs 
and slides illustrating the best in an- 
cient art have already been purchased. 
Regular and systematic additions to 
this collection will in a few years 
make the Monmouth College files an 
outstanding collection in the field of 
the Appreciation of Art. 


The Carnegie Corporation has evi- 
denced its interest in the project by 
providing a library of books valued 
at $5,000. 

A fund to provide a Fine Arts 
Building at Monmouth has now 
reached about $100,000. 





Beware: 


Science declares that there are three 
dangerous periods in the life of a man 
when he is apt to get into trouble. For 
the benefit of all concerned we list these 
three periods as follows:— 

Between 15 and 30. 

Between 30 and 45. 

Between 45 and 70. —Ex. 
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TEACHERS! 
Attend Summer School 


at 


ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


(Accredited by State Department of Education.) 


All Expense—Personally Conducted 


Special Train for Delegates, Members and their Friends from 





$158.00 


From Chicago 
and return 


$147.00 


From St. Louis 
and return 








Offering Methods Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Secretarial Studies, Junior Business 
Training, Law and all related subjects. All courses 
are outlined to meet the requirements of State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for commercial 
teachers. College situated near University campus 
so you may take part time with us and part time 
at U. of I. if you wish. 


INCLUDING 
All transportation, meals, |3 nights in hotels, 
rooms with private baths, all sightseeing, special 
entertainment, handling of baggage. 
Included in this wonderful itinerary: 


Springfield and Lincoln’s home; St. Louis, attending 


Municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas and Fort 
Worth; Carlsbad Cavern (Bighth wonder of the world) ; El Paseo; 
Juarez, in old Mexico; Tucson and Phoenix, in old Arizona; 
7 Days in Los Angeles; San Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal 
George; Colorado Springs; Pike’s Peak. 


Three weeks of travel at a cost never offered 
before, party limited. 
Sponsored By 
Chicago & Alten Ry.; Missouri Pac. Ry.; Southern 
Pac. Ry.; Texas & Pacific Ry.; Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS, 


Director of Transportation, 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 


I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated booklet. 


Summer Session for Teachers, June 22-July 31. 


Special Summer School Bulletin sent on request. Address: 


Illinois Commercial College 
“A Business College for College People” 


Corner John and Wright Streets 





CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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IS a hopeful sign of the times that 

in many of our secondary schools 
thoughtful consideration is given to 
the education of the whole peril in all 
of his interests, needs and activities. 
No longer are we thinking exclusively 
of the amount of information or of 
subject-mastery which the pupil may 
acquire; we are thinking also of his 
mental and physical health, of his fit- 
ness to be a member of organized 
society, of his vocation, of all that goes 
to make up life as it is lived from 
day to day.—Sixth Year Book of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A.: The Development of the 
High School Curriculum. 














Northern Illinois Conference On 
Supervision 

E annual meeting of the Northern 

Illinois Conference on Supervision 
will be held at the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, on Friday and 
Saturday, May 8 and 9. The Conference 
is the outgrowth of an old organization 
formed some thirty years ago by Dr. John 
W. Cook, William H. Hatch, Orville T. 
Bright, Sr., F. W. Nichols, F. L. Miller, 
and a group of associated superintend- 
ents and principals in Northern Illinois 
who were members of the Northeastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. It was organized for the 
specific purpose of studying the problems 
of supervision in the field of public school 
administration. From time to time printed 
reports of the studies made by the Asso- 
ciation have been published. 


In more recent years the organization 
has undergone changes in the member- 
ship and the objectives of the studies 
made. The membership has been ex- 
tended to include all persons, men and 
women, engaged in supervision in the 
public schools of Northern Illinois. This 
includes superintendents, high-school 
principals, elementary school principals, 
general supervisors, and supervisors of 
special subjects. The programs presented 
and the investigations of special research 
committees, attempt to provide an over- 
view of supervision and attempt to cor- 
relate the objectives in all fields of super- 
visory service. 

The 1931 program includes a list of 
stimulating subjects presented by a group 
of well known authorities in modern edu- 
cational research. “The Development of 
the Teacher’s Attitude Toward Super- 
vision” will be discussed by President 
Karl Adams of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College; “The Pre-Service and 
In-Service Training for the Elementary 
School Principalship” and “The Princi- 
pal’s Responsibility for Supervision” will 
be discussed by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
State Department of Education, New 
York; “Then and Now in Supervision” 
and “The Influence of Contemporary 
Movements Upon Supervision” will be 
presented by Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota; 
“The Importance of Specific and General 
Outcomes of Education” and “The Value 
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of Scientific Techniques in the Supervi- 
sion of Special Subjects” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago; special re- 
ports on the investigations of the 
Committee of Seven will be presented by 
Prin. R. W. Osborne, of the Francis 
Parker School, Chicago, and Prin. H. O. 
Gillette of the University of Chicago. 


As the Northern Conference on Super- 
vision is the only known supervisors’ 
organization in the State which includes 
in its membership all persons who are 
working in the fields of general and spe- 
cial supervision, there should be wide 
interest in the programs presented each 
year at the Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College. Supt. I. B.. Potter of 
Dixon is the president of the Conference 
for 1931. 





April Anniversaries 


“TTVWAS the eighteenth of April in '75,” 

that a Boston silversmith galloped 
through the moonlit countryside to warn 
sleepy farmers that the Red Coats were 
marching on Lexington and Concord. It 
was also in April that Shakespeare was 
born, that Washington was inaugurated, 
and that Peary discovered the North Pole. 
In fact the month contains over 100 anni- 
versaries including the birthdays of more 
than 80 famous men and women, accord- 
ing to Mary E. Hazeltine in “Anniver- 
saries and Holidays,” published by the 
American Library Association. 

April 1 has been All Fools day since 
1564 when the rearrangement of the cal- 
endar transferred New Year’s day from 
March 25 to January 1. It is said that 
the week following the old New Year’s 
day had been a festival and that, after 
the change had confused many simple 
folk, jokesters seized the opportunity to 
play pranks on the first day of April, 
which had formerly marked the end of 
the New Year’s celebration. 

In the history of the United States, 
April is especially outstanding. On the 
last day of the month in 1789 Washing- 
ton became the first president of the 
new nation, and just 14 years later, Jef- 
ferson obtained from a hard pressed 
Napoleon, the great Louisiana purchase, 
thereby more than doubling the territory 
of the original thirteen states. 

It was on the ninth in 1865 that soldiers 
in blue and grey laid down their arms 
and it was on April 6, 52 years later, that 
Woodrow Wilson declared war on Ger- 
many. 

Four presidents born in this month 
were, Jefferson, on the thirteenth; Buch- 
anan, on the twenty-third; Grant, on the 
twenty-seventh; and Monroe, on the 
twenty-eighth. Buchanan’s birthday is 
shared by Shakespeare, St. George, pat- 
ron saint of England; Cervantes, author 
of “Don Quixote”; and Turner, the Eng- 
lish artist. Grant’s birthday is the anni- 
versary of the death of Magellan, who 
first sailed round the world and whose 
birthdate is unknown. The twenty-sev- 
enth is also the birthday of Gibbon, the 
historian; Spencer, the philosopher; and 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 
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Morse, who discovered how to send 
messages humming over slender wires, 
was born in 1791, one year after the 
United States Congress passed the first 
patent act to protect inventors, and 83 
years before the birth, on April 25, of 
Marconi, who flashed messages through 
the air on the first wireless. Other in- 
ventors born in this month include Stein- 
metz, the electrical wizard, and Wilbur 
Wright, developer of the airplane. 

April 19 is observed as Primrose day 
in England to commemorate the death 
in 1881, of Benjamin Disraeli, the famous 
prime minister whose spectacular career 
has so frequently been dramatized. Each 
year on this day his statue in Parliament 
Square is decorated with primroses, his 
favorite flower. 

Statesmen born in April include Crom- 
well, Puritan leader; Bismark, Germany’s 
“iron chancellor’; the Duke of Welling- 
ton, “England’s grand old man”; as well 
as our own Henry Clay and Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

In addition to Shakespeare, April’s roll 
of literary men includes Defoe, Words- 
worth, Irving, Hans Christian Anderson, 
and Edward Everett Hale. 





State Aid in More Ways 
Than One 


iO MOST of us State Aid means money, 

dollars, checks. There is another State 
Aid that is being given to the teachers of 
Illinois and it has the significant feature 
of helping schools and teachers to help 
themselves. 

For the past two years the State Geo- 
logical Survey, of the Department of 
Registration and Education, under the 
direction of Dr. M. M. Leighton, has been 
conducting field trips for the study of 
Earth History. Practically every part of 
the state has been visited and more trips 
are being planned. The story of the 
earth is presented in an interesting way 
without technical terms. The various 
places of interest in the district are vis- 
ited and the local evidences of changes 
in the face of the earth are pointed out 
and clearly explained. After having been 
on one of these trips the teacher can 
take her class into the field and present 
an interesting and understandable story 
of the place in which the students live. 
Persons interested in these trips should 
communicate with Mr. D. L. Carroll of 
the State Geological Survey, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


This spring there is being added an- 
other type of field trip for the teachers 
of Illinois. The State Natural History 
Survey under the direction of Dr. T. H. 
Frison is, with the co-operation of the 
Illinois Biology Teachers’ Association, 
making plans for a series of field trips 
for the study of the natural history and 
biology of the state. The first of these 
trips is to be held on April 25 and will 
center about Decatur. Other trips are 
being planned for other parts of the state. 
All teachers who are interested in biology 
and nature study are invited to attend 
any of the trips they care to. Teachers 
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CHICAGO te CHICAGO 
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Write for complete information without delay 
WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE, Ine. 
Board of Trade Building Chicago, 
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Wigman Dancing 
Given at the 
SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 1 
Courses in Education and 
Physical Education 
Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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will be expected to furnish their own 
transportation to Decatur and on the 
trip. The only expense will be the cost 
of the noon meal which will be provided 
in Decatur. All who plan to attend are 
asked to register one week in advance 
by writing to Miss Mary Orr, High 
School, Decatur, Illinois. Further infor- 
mation can be had from Dr. T. H. Frison, 
State Natural History Survey, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 





Child Traffic Fatalities 


HE practice of running into a street 
is responsible for approximately one- 
fourth of all child traffic fatalities. 


That is one of the most important find- 
ings of the accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Chicago Motor Club after 
making an exhaustive analysis into the 
police reports on the deaths of the 523 
children up to and including 14 years of 
age who were killed in traffic accidents 
in Chicago from 1928 to 1930, inclusive. 


Commenting on the findings of this 
investigation, Chas. M. Hayes, president 
of the club, said: “The first classifica- 
tion, ‘ran into the street,’ includes only 
those children who were struck while run- 
ning. The second and third classifications, 
‘crossed in middle of block,’ and ‘crossed 
improperly at corner,’ include only chil- 
dren who were walking. Because of the 
fact that it is generally recognized that 
the corner is the proper point to cross a 
street, crossing elsewhere is a dangerous 
practice. Those who crossed improperly 
at a corner walked diagonally across the 
intersection, or proceeded against traffic 
signals, or failed to look in both directions 
before stepping off the curb. 

“The last classification, ‘were not at 
fault,’ possibly is more theoretical than 
actual. There is no question that some 
of those included in other classifications 
were not themselves at fault; their par- 
ents may have been lax in warning them 
against the dangers of the street. We 
have classified the reports as they were 
written, however, and we believe that 
another outstanding finding is that indi- 
cating that less than ten per cent of all 
children killed in Chicago during this 
three-year period were innocent of any 
negligence. This finding is the more 
startling when it is considered that this 
classification includes all children who 
were killed while they were riding as 
passengers in motor vehicles.” 

The most essential fact disclosed by 
the research, in the opinion of Mr. Hayes, 
is that showing that the overwhelming 
majority of child traffic deaths occur as 
the children are seeking to cross the 
street. Instructions to look both ways 
before crossing and to cross only with 
the traffic lights, if any, cannot be 
stressed too strongly upon young minds, 
he declared. 





Familiar Sight 
Teacher—“What is meant by ‘shining 
raiment’?” 
Willie—“A blue serge suit.”—Judge. 
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Merry-making never gets a minute off in 
the Tourist third cabin on IMM liners. 
The crowd is right, the food is right, the 
accommodations are right, but the price 
seems all wrong—it's almost too low 
for such a marvelous voyage. In 1930 
the record number of 60,522 passengers 
travelled in “IMM Tourist.” 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the 
Tourist third cabin liners de luxe, Penn- 
landand Westernland .Theirentire former 
cabin accommodations are devoted exclu- 
sively to Tourist. The only steamers of 
their kind in the world. 

Also delightful Tourist third cabin 
accommodations on such famous liners as 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland and many others. 

Several sailings each week to the princi- 
pal ports of Europe and the British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature describ- 
ing our Tourist third cabin in detail. 
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WHITE STAR - RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


30 Principal offices im the U. S. and Cen- 
ade. Chicago office 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Herbert Georg and His Work 


CCORDING to William Hawley 
Smith, an educated man is one 
who is onto his job. Elbert Hubbard’s 
philosophy teaches us that doing our 
regular work well and artistically is 
the principal source of our happiness. 
If these philosophers were right, Her- 
bert Georg is both educated and 
happy; for he knows so much about 
his job and does it so well that it 
vields him both substinence and hap- 
piness. With him photography is not 
merely a chemical and mechanical 
process but it also offers unlimited 
possibilities for the expression of 
truth and beauty. 

THE ILLINOIS TEACHER has contained 
several reproductions of his art; for 
instance the Sinnissippi Trail on the 
front cover page of last month, the 
Black Hawk Statue on page 254 of 
the same number, and the Lindbergh 
pictures and the reproductions of the 
paintings in the Springfield High 
School gallery in this number. 


The Herbert Georg Studio in 
Springfield has an extensive collection 
of photographie negatives of Illinois 
scenes and will be glad to furnish 
large photographs or whole collections 
of them for use in Illinois schools. 


You will find a few of the subjects 
named in an advertisement in this 
magazine. But reading an advertise- 
ment means little compared with the 
enthusiasm aroused by viewing his 
pictures and considering the possibili- 
ties of correlating art, Illinois geogra- 
phy and history. 

Herbert Georg is not merely a 
photographer ; he is an artist, a teach- 
er, and a recorder of Illinois geogra- 
phy and history in perfect pictures. 





Bus Transportation Proves Good 
School Investment 


The Reddick Community High 
School, whose district comprises 3644 
sections in Livingston, Grundy and 
Kankakee counties, operates a bus for 
the transportation of pupils outside 
the district with most satisfactory 
results, Principal O. A. Town writes 
Tue Iuuinois TEACHER. 

Since its organization in 1920 Red- 
dick Community High School has de- 
veloped a fine plant, recent invoice of 
which showed a valuation of $18,000 
on general equipment, and a well 
trained faculty that has changed per- 
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sonnel little from year to year except 
for additions. 

Recently, however, the per capita 
cost of educating students in the 
school was found to be mounting be- 
eause of decreased enrollment. It was 
this fact that provoked an attempt to 
find means for extending the useful- 
ness of the school to the extent that 
money expended might benefit more 
pupils, and the plan of running a 
school bus for students outside the 
district resulted. The Board hesitated 
to add expense to the district cost 
without a vote and for this reason 
did not include pupils residing within 
the district. 

The effectiveness of this system in 
decreasing per capita cost of educat- 
ing pupils is illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures: 

Before inaugurating Bus Transportation 


Per Capita 
School Year Enrollment Cost 
1927-1928 66 $209 
1928-1929 58 $243 
After Bus Transportation Was Provided 
1929-1930 _ 80 $216 
1930-1931 114 $185* 


*(Estimated but fairly accurate.) 


There is thus a saving of $58 per 
pupil over the expenditure in 1929, 
which must be credited largely to the 
increased enrollment brought about 
by the school bus. 


Used in thousands of elementary schools 
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The Problem and Practice Arithmetics (Smith-Luse-Morss) 
The New Path to Reading (Cordts) 
The Children’s Own Readers (Pennell and Cusack) 
The Atwood-Thomas Geographies 
Better English (Jeschke-Potter-Gillet) 
The Andress-Evans Health Series 


The Tryon and Lingley American History Series 
GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors 
Annual Convention, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 22, 23, 24, 1931 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday Morning 
Music Orchestra Withrow High School 
Joseph Surdo, Director. 
Address of Welcome Edward D. Roberts 
Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Response to Address of Welcome ............................ John G. Kirk 
Director of Commercial Edu«ation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President’s Address.............--...---..----c+.--- Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Director of Commercial Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

Announcements. 
Address, “Functional Education”’................. Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh 
Dean College of Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Wednesday Noon 
Informal luncheon, Hotel Gibson, 12:15 P.M. 


Wednesday Afternoon 











Music Girls’ Glee Club, Woodward High School 
Miss E. Jane Wisenall, Director. 
co | iy” EE: Penmanship in the Class Room 


1. A Pattern Lesson—by Miss Anna Lee Wolfe and a class 
of third grade pupils. (Elementary teacher and pupils, 
Cincinnati.) 

2. Co-operation and Co-ordination of Writing in all classes 
and all subjects—by Mrs. Elizabeth L. Casey, Bloom 
Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. A New Penmanship Chart for Ninth Grade Pupils—by 
A. M. Wonnell, Asst. Supervisor of Writing, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

4. Research Committee’s Report—by Dr. Paul V. West, 
Professor of Education, Washington Square East, 
New York University, New York City. 

Thursday Morning 
0 EE Orchestra, Hughes High School 
A. R. Kratz, Director. 
ey CS et 
compa The Penmanship Problem as Seen by the Supervisor 

1. The Penmanship Curriculum to Meet School and Life 
Needs—Dr. Paul V. West, New York University, 
New York City. 

2. The Curriculum Content in Practice, Grades I and II— 
Harry Huston, Supervisor of Penmanship, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

3. The Curriculum Content in Practice, Grades III and IV 
—Miss Lillian Bushman, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

4. The Curriculum Content in Practice, Grades V and VI— 
Miss Catherine P. Boyle, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

5. The Curriculum Content in Practice, Grades VII and 
VIilI—Mrs. Elizabeth Landon, Supervisor of Penman- 
ship, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Thursday Afternoon 
Sight Seeing: Program to be arranged. 
Thursday Evening 
Annual Banquet.................... Hotel Gibson, Ball Room, 6:30 P.M. 
Special Musical Program at 8:30 by Dan Beddoe, Cincinnati’s 
Famous Tenor. 





Friday Morning 
Visiting Cincinnati Public Schools. 
To be arranged by A. M. Wonnell, Assistant Supervisor 
of Writing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Friday Afternoon 
0 a Glee Club, Western Hills High School 
A. V. McFee, Director. 
Current Considerations in Handwriting Development in 
Modern Education.......0..0000000..... Miss Bertha A. Connor 
Director of Penmanship, Boston, Mass. 
Reports of Committees. 


Summer 
Session 
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June 15th to July 24th, 1931 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art, Nursing 


NGTON 
NIVERSITY 


SAINT LouIs 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address: 
Director of Summer Session, Room 209, Duncker 


Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


Rock 
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Los Angeles—June 28-July 4, 1931 


See the Best of the West 
STOPOVER ANYWHERE 


Go via Oldest America 


Through the interesting home land of the 
first Americans. 


Return via Scenic Colorado 


Through the grandeur of the Rockies. 





WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION CONVENTION AT 


DENVER—JULY 27-AUGUST 1 
One Low Round Trip Fare 
Through Service—Both Directions 


SUPER-SERVICE FRAINS 
Every Travel Luxury — No Extra Fare 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For descriptive literature and further details, write 


L. M. Allen, Vice-Pres. and Pass’ WA Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lin 
723 La Salle St. Station, C - a mH. 


1008-2 
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Selection of Candidates for 
Teacher Training in Wisconsin 


AREFUL selection of candidates 

for teacher training under higher 
academic and professional standards 
has been adopted as a policy of the 
newly established school of education 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

This was evident recently when a 
number of students, wishing to trans- 
f, fer from the College of Letters and 
Science were advised not to do so 
since their grades in the field of study 
which they would choose, while pass- 
ing, were not high enough to assure 
marked success in their profession. 

‘*A teacher-training institution is, 
in a sense, responsible to the parents, 
and to the boys and girls in the pub- 
lie schools of the state,-rather than 
to its own students,’’ says Dean C. J. 
Anderson, head of the school of edu- 
cation. ‘‘It performs a state func- 
tion in training teachers. Careful se- 
lection of candidates for training, a 
sound curriculum, high academic and 
professional standards, and a close 
articulation of offerings are necessary 
for the proper performance of its 
. state function.’’ 

According to Dean Anderson, there 


re 
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ers, although, frequently, there are 
more legally qualified teachers than 
positions to be filled.—University of 
Wisconsin Press Bulletin. 





The Aims of Physical Education 
(Concluded from Page 333) 


ciate, direct and promote the activi- 
ties of the program, thus giving them 
excellent training for adult use and 
increasing their immediate interest 
which helps to carry over into adult 
life. 


Dr. James Nainsmith* defined phy- 
sical education as that direction ‘‘of 
motor activity by means of which we 
develop indirectly the mind in so far 
as it directs, the character in so far 
as it controls the physical nature, and 
directly the body, its structure, func- 
tions and power.”’ 


Dr. Henry Curtis’ relative to the 
development of skills stated that there 
are three fundamental skills which 
are basal to success in all kinds of 
athletic activities. These consist in 





‘Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Kansas. 


*Former State Director of Physical and 


is never an oversupply of good teach- Health Education, Missouri. 


Two Convenient 
Locations for 
Teachers 
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GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 


HOTEL 


61 East Goethe Street 


MATHEMATICS 


A for A 
Junior High Schools 
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Brueckner and Others 
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the training of the eye to estimate 
accurately, the inner ear to give bal- 
ance and poise, and the muscle sense, 
enabling the person to judge accur- 
ately the motion being undertaken 
and the amount of effort required. 


Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams’ defines 
physical education in terms of the fol- 
lowing aims: ‘‘To provide an oppor- 
tunity for the individual to act in 
situations that are physically whole- 
some, mentally stimulating and satis- 
fying and socially sound.’’ 

J. B. Nash states that in a direct 
or indirect way a contribution is made 
to all educational objectives whether 
they are listed as the seven cardinal 
principles or as ‘‘seventy-seven prin- 
ciples!’’ He defines physical educa- 
tion as ‘‘total body activity.’’ 

Directed exercises should lead to 
‘*physical efficiency’’ which may be 
defined as ‘‘that condition of the 
human mechanism which reacts most 
favorably upon the individual for the 
maintenance and development of his 
physical, mental and moral re- 
sources. ’” 





*Associate Professor Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


*Professor of Physical Education, New York 
University. 


WINSTON 
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Whitehall 5142 
Rates $60.00 to $100.00 


Close to Bus and Surface Lines 
Near Lake Michigan 


Greer) 


STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 
One-half Block from Lake Michigan 
Near all transportation 


A NEW SERIES developed in the class- 
room, and organized for unit teaching. 
. ... Complete, standardized testing 
program for diagnostic and remedial pur- 
poses. . . . Enriched treatment of social, 
civic and economic outcomes. . . . Care- 
ful provision for individual differences. 
. . » Striking format. . . . Three books— 
grades 7, 8 and 9. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 2 | 


Philadelphia Atlania Dallas San Francisco 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Suggestions—Eighth General Revision 
Of the State Course of Study 


By L. W. HACKER, Dept. of Education, I. S. N. U. 
Normal, Illinois 


1. Only eight months of work were outlined in the 
last revision. With so many schools in session for nine 
months and with a legal requirement of eight months it 
seems very essential that an additional month’s work 
be added. 

2. The State course should be of value to both teach- 
ers of one-teacher and graded schools. 

3. It should be of value to inexperienced as well as 
experienced teachers. 


4. It should be used with a great variety of textbooks. 


5. It should be kept within a definite number of pages 
for convenience and printing. 

6. Differences in administration of the one-teacher 
and graded school may create a demand for serious con- 
sideration of the matter of issuing a separate course of 
study for each of the above mentioned types of schools. 

7. Unless more rural teachers are to be required to 
study the making of teaching programs in colleges it 
seems highly important that daily programs should be 
developed inductively in the state course. 

8. Emphasis should be placed upon methods that per- 
tain to directed teaching and learning instead of upon 
those that pertain to ‘‘hearing recitations.’’ 

9. Should not a section be included on library science? 

10. Should not more suggestions be given for the (a) 
first day of school, (b) opening exercises, (ce) special citi- 
zenship days, (d) board meetings, (e) parent-teacher 
meetings, (f) school budgets, (g) the closing day of 
school, and (h) flag etiquette. 

11. Should not the subjects be grouped according to 
related contents, and work for each subject in all grades 
be given in consecutive « ~der instead of having material 
pertaining to one subject ‘n different sections of the book 
for each grade? 

12. Should not the print be larger and more pages 
used f 

13. Should not more illustrations, graphs and stan- 
dards be given? 

14. Should net more references be made to govern- 
ment and inexpensive publications that are obtainable 
by all teachers? e.g. Illinois Blue Book, State and U. 8S. 
Bulletins. 

15. Should not classes in curriculum construction in 
the colleges and universities of our State be invited to sub- 
mit plans for our next revision? 

16. Should the different subject divisions of the 
state course be published separately and perforated for 
assembling by: each teacher according to the subjects 
taught or supervised ? 

17. Should there be more definite outlines for high- 
school studies as well as those in the elementary school? 

18. Should the state course or any parts thereof be 
published by the Illinois State Teachers Association ? 

The writer is in hearty agreement with what has been 
done. These suggestions and questions came to his mind 
after trying to teach the old State Course for the past 
seven years and after reviewing many courses of study 
from other states. Illinois has been a worthy pioneer in 
the construction of state courses of study. Other states 
have copied much from us. Now other states excel us in 
some things. Let us get the best from all of them, improve 
upon what we consider is good and build an Eighth Re- 
vision that will be ‘‘Second to None.”’ 
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Send Your Furs 
To Safety... .. 


Our Cold Storage Vaults... . 
Finest, Largest in Central 
West . . . Charges very low. 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117 South Jefferson St. 


olorado Rockies 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. Organized hikes 
and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to 
glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain camp maintained for sum- 
mer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and stimulat- 
ing atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Edu- 
cation, Business Administration, Journalism, Art, and 
Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise, Casa Espanola. niversity Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators. Special opportunities for graduate work in 
all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. 
Organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue.......... Summer Recreation Bulletin........ 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology... Graduate School Bulletin 
NAME. 





City and State. 
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The Children’s Charter Written by the White House Conference 


OR EVERY child spiritual and moral 
training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life. 


Il. For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as his 
most precious right. 


Ill. For every child a home and that 
love and security which a home provides; 
and for that child who must receive 
foster care, the nearest substitute for his 
own home. 


IV. For every child full preparation 
for his birth, his mother receiving pre- 
natal, natal, and postnatal care; and the 
establishment of such protective meas- 
ures as will make child-bearing safer. 


V. For every child health protection 
from birth through adolescence, includ- 
ing: periodical health examinations and, 
where needed, care of specialists and 
hospital treatment; regular dental exam- 
ination and care of the teeth; protective 
and preventive measures against com- 
municable diseases; the insuring of pure 
food, pure milk, and pure water. 


VI. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, includ- 
ing health instruction and a health pro- 
gram, wholesome physical and mental 
recreation, with teachers and leaders ade- 
quately trained. 


VII. For every child a dwelling place 
safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with rea- 
sonable provisions for privacy, free from 


conditions which tend to thwart his de- 
velopment; and a home environment har- 
monious and enriching. 


Vill. For every child a school which 
is safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 
equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For 
younger children nursery schools and 
kindergartens to supplement home care. 


IX. For every child a community 
which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him 
with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes provision for 
his cultural and social needs. 


X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development 
of his individual abilities, prepares him 
for life; and through training and voca- 
tional guidance prepares him for a living 
which will yield him the maximum of 
satisfaction. 


XI. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for success- 
ful parenthood, homemaking, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, 
supplementary training to fit them to 
deal wisely with the problems of parent- 
hood. 

XII. For every child education for 
safety and protection against accidents 
to which modern conditions subject him 
—those to which he is directly exposed 
and those which, through loss or maim- 
ing of his parents, affect him directly. 
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Xill. For every child who is blind, 
deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his 
handicap, provide care and treatment, 
and so train him that he may become an 
asset to society rather than a liability. 
Expenses of these service should be 
borne publicly where they cannot be pri- 
vately met. 


XIV. For every child who is in con- 
flict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not 
society’s outcast; with the home, the 
school, the church, the court and the in- 
stitution when needed, shaped to return 
him whenever possible to the normal 
stream of life. 


XV. For every child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate standard 
of living and the security of a stable in- 
come as the surest safeguard against 
social handicaps. 


XVI. For every child protection against 
labor that stunts growth, either physical 
or mental, that limits education, that de- 
prives children of the right of comrade- 
ship, of play, and of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satis- 
factory schooling and health services as 
for the city child, and an extension to 
rural families of social, recreational, and 
cultural facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and 
the school in the training of youth, and 
to return to them those interests of which 














UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS 


The Summer Session 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 15, 1931 


The courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit one semester. 
Unusual opportunities are offered for teachers and 
others to secure work under regular members of 
the instructional staff of the University. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


E. H. CAMERON 
Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Our 1931 souvenir has two pages devoted to 
illustration and history of the old Redstone 
Schoolhouse, scene of the children’s classic, 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” When its identity 
became known, it was removed for preservation 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford to near Longfel- 
low’s Wayside inn at Sudbury, Mass. Ite old 
walls echo to songs and lessons again. Of inter- 
est alike to children and adults.— Write for 


— 
COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box G, Mansfield, Ohie 











)  Aytveet science teacher profits di- 
rectly, in better results and lower 
costs, by our policy of supplying the 
highest quality of laboratory apparatus 
and supplies at a price fair to both 
school and dealer. 

Out of this policy springs the extra- 
ordinary loyalty of our clientele. 

For they find its advantages ex- 
pressed in the availability, depend- 
ability and durability of our equipment. 

Write for Catelog Mentioning This Journal 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Laboratory Supplies & Apparatus 


CHICAGO 
New York—Beston—T Angeles 




















MAKE IT A“BuS” 
VACATION This year! Flaa= 


lis a a lot 
more 







You SEE America’s main streets — 


an intimate of 
. and secure MORE for your travel ars. 
CIRCLE To Tour EAST—Twoweeks.! - 
Philadelphia, New York City, Oeeare Palle. 


i P Wen Glen, on City. Berk 
lew 

at a, Green , and Adirondack M 
YELLOWSTONE — a new tour over new a in- 
s WEST PICTURELAND ? 
SOUTHWEST Colorado 
Mountains, the Prehistoric I modern Pueblos 
centuries old, Carlsbad Caverns Soe Old Mexico. 

Descriptive literature sent FREE 
HOGLE SPEARS TOURS, Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 


Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Oorner Madison and Clark Sts. 


World’s Tallest Hotel 


46 Stories High 


1,950 Rooms, $2.50 up 


ay | room Is outside, with pri- 
» 


vate bath, running ice- water, bed- 
bead reading lamp, and Servidor 


which insures privacy ¥_ meeme 

of its “grille” feature. The Mor- 
rison is closer than any other 
hotel in Chicago to stores, offices, 
theatres and railroad stations. 
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| 
modern life tends to cheat children, every 
stimulation and encouragement should be 
given to the extension and development 
of the voluntary youth organizations 

XIX. To make everywhere available 
these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of children, there should be 
a district, county or community organiza- | 
tion for health, education, and welfare, | 
with full-time officials, co-ordinating with 
a state-wide program which will be re- | 
sponsive to a nation-wide service of gen- 
eral information, statistics, and scientific | 
research. This should include: 


(a) Trained, full-time public health | 
officials, with public health nurses, | 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory | 
workers. 


(b) Available hospital beds. 


(c) Full-time public welfare service for 
the relief, aid, and guidance of 
children in special need due to pov- 
erty, misfortune, or behavior dif- 
ficulties, and for the protection of 
children from abuse, neglect, ex- 
ploitation, or moral hazard. 


For EVERY child these rights, regard- 
less of race, or color, or situation, wher- 
ever he may live under the protection of 
the American flag. 








| 
Physical Achievements Standards | 
Replace Badge Test Standards 


The National Recreation Association | 
has replaced its old badge test standards | 
with a new set of physical achievements | 
standards. These standards are arranged | 
according to age groups, including the | 
fourth grade of the elementary schools 
and the senior year in the high schools. 


These standards are based on the 
study of 75,000 boys in ten cities. They | 
have been developed by a National Com- 
mittee made up of State Directors and | 
other experts over a period of three | 
years. They should be a definite part of | 
the physical education program; they | 
tell us what boys at different ages should 
be able to do in a rounded balanced pro- | 
gram of game skills, track and field | 
events, gymnastics and aquatics. They | 
are graded and progressive and give con- | 
tent and meaning to the physical educa- | 
tion curriculum. This is a nation-wide 
program. The boy receives national 
recognition through a certificate awarded | 
by the national committee. 


A set of these standards with cards, 
certificates and other necessary details 
including mailing may be secured from 
the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 10 
cents a copy. There is no profit in this, 
as the price covers the bare expense of | 


publication. | 
We suggest that all those interested in 


offering tests and measurements to stim- 
ulate after-school activities should avail 
themselves of a copy so that they might 
study it carefully and consider making 
it a part of their program. 
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On this low cost 8,500 mile circle 
tour around and across America, 
including New York and 


California 


3000 miles across the country from coast 


| to coast! One mile is pretty much like 


another! 200 good-sized cities—all,more 
or less, on the same pattern. Why not 


| get off Main Street for 13 glorious days 


when you travel between New York 
and California? Drop into Havana, the 
Caribbean’s capital of pleasure... go 
through the stupendous Panama Canal 

-hold your breath at the beauty of 
tropical skies! 


Fortnightly sailings, b new, electric 
liners— California, irginia and 
Pennsylvania—the largest, fastest, fin- 
est ships in inter-coastal service. Com- 
fortable, convenient, economical 
arrangements for family parties. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Effective westbound April 1; Eastbound April 16 
Ask about meee Water and Rail round 


trips to California from home towr 
back to home town. 





HAVANA TOURS— 
9-day all expense in- 


Ideal Connections — National 
Education Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trips 
One way water—One way rail 


Apply to 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, or authorized S.S. or R.R. 


clusive tours to Ha- 
vana and return by 
Panama Pacific Liner. 


Ask for folder 
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Progressive Education Invades 
The Secondary School 
(Concluded from Page 315) 


who know how to live with children. 

A new kind of teacher preparation 
is indicated. Such experiments as the 
Co-operative School for Student 
Teachers of the Bureau of Education- 
al Experiments in New York, the 
work of Dr. Adelaide Ayer of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, and 
of Laura Zirbes at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the cadetships of Lincoln School, 
New York, are examples of a tendency 
in the right direction. They should be 
multiplied by the hundreds. As yet, 
no one has begun the task of prepar- 
ing the high-school teacher for the 
new way of working children. A pos- 
sible exception is the demonstration 
junior high school to be conducted at 
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the Summer Institute of the Progres- 
sive Education Association at Syra- 
eus University. 


' The rsonnel of this committee includes 
such in secondary and eer education 


as Mr. Burton P. Fowler, the 
gressive Education Associa Head Mas- 
er of the Tower Hill School, ‘on, Dela- 
ware; Mr. Willard Destty, J 





Schoo! Bronxville, New : Flora 
Coot, Da ‘Birector of, the the ee Ww. Parker School, 


Robert Leigh, of Ben- 
College Dr. John A. ~ ey & ot the Hill 
School, Po' de “Professor Sa ge gf W. Car- 
ipducation at 
a, of Todien Education 

= were Unie United States Office of Education; Dr. 
Jesse Newlon, Director of Lincoln School, "New 
York ; Miss Josephine Gleason, Chairman of fe 


Harold Rugg and Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teach- 
ers Coll ew York; Mr. EB. M. Sipple, Direc- 
tor of t Park Schoo Baltimore; Dr. 
mond Walters, peas 0! 
Dr. Ben D. Wood of Columbia University ; 7 
William 8. Learned of the ay Founda- 
oy Bruce Bliven, Editor of the Repub- 
"Miss Katharine Taylor, . yy of ad 

Sheay Hill School, Lawrence College,” 

Warren, i, # ollege, Bronzilte 
Cruze an 
Cc. Univers $ of the 
a. of this ob og tor of the ve 
Education magazine. 





Investigations in College Education 


HE article in the December issue of 

the Journal of Higher Education de- 
scribe a change in the trend of thinking 
about the college in its relation to a liberal 
education. A marked change in the col- 
lege curriculum is developing. Instead of 
subject matter being presented in air 
tight compartments, there is developing 
an attempt to divide knowledge in a few 
large areas for the beginning student. 
This is seen in Wisconsin’s Experimental 
College, the projected developments at 
Chicago, the Antioch Program, the Honor 
Courses at Swarthmore, the Orientation 
Courses at Stephens Junior College, and 
the Bennington College Program. 


In the Wisconsin plan an attempt is 
made to “begin acquaintance with and 
understanding of the work of the human 
mind, as it creates and fashions the civili- 
zations in the midst of which men live.” 
The flexibility of the Antioch program 
“allows the student to cut across depart- 
ments, assembling in a single co-ordi- 
nated unit such subjects as for him make 
balance and unity of training. The fields 
of English and business may be com- 
bined for a prospective publisher, and 
a synthesis of biology, engineering, and 
business serves the prospective sanitary 
administrator.” At Swarthmore honor 
students “do two years of reading, not 
in a single branch of study, but in a well- 
defined field of correlated subjects. As 
far as possible readings are assigned or 
suggested in books that are classics or 
masterpieces or standard works rather 
than in textbooks. Students are trained 
to deal with books and periods and sub- 
jects as a whole.” At Stephens College, 
“Three of the possible five subjects in 
the freshman year are designated as 
orientation courses. The purpose of this 
organization is to give the student at the 
start of his college course a comprehen- 
sive view of human knowledge and, at 
the same time, a mastery of the partic- 


ular set of techniques which he may need 
in his own field of endeavor.” According 
to the Bennington College Program, “In 
both the first year and the second year, 
courses in the four major fields of instruc- 
tion will be offered. In the sciences, the 
laboratory method will be employed; in 
fine arts, creation or expression as well 
as appreciation will be sought; in litera- 
ture, the understanding of masterpieces 
rather than superficial literary history 
will be the aim; in the social studies, 
analysis of contemporary problems will 
be made. In the work of both the first 
two years, an effort will be made so far 
as is practicable to correlate the four 
courses round a cultural epoch. It is 
planned to have the general subject of 
the first year, or first two years, modern 
Western civilization, its literature, its 
art, and its political, economic, and scien- 
tific bases.” 


The method of teaching in college is 
also changing, and attention is being 
given to experimental procedures of var- 
ious kinds. At Wisconsin and Rollins 
the conference plan takes the place of 
the lecture and recitation method. At 
Swarthmore honor students are excused 
from ordinary class attendance and exam- 
inations. They meet twice a week in 
small seminar groups. This makes pos- 
sible the development of a wholesome 
teacher-student relationship. 

There appears to be a decided tendency 
away from regular term examinations, 
course credits, and grade-points. A few 
schools like Swarthmore have superim- 
posed a comprehensive examination in 
the student’s field of concentration in 
the senior year upon the universal re- 
quirements of credit hours. These exam- 
inations cover two years of work and are 
written and conducted by professors from 
other institutions. At Chicago plans are 
being made to make it possible for a 
student to progress as rapidly as his 
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capacity will permit. A student, with 
the consent of his dean, may take the 
examinations at any time they are of- 
fered. “The number of courses which 
it may prove necessary for any student 
to pursue in order to prepare himself 
adequately for the general examinations 
will depend upon the distribution and 
quality of his high-school or preparatory- 
school work, and upon his capacity and 
the effectiveness with which he applies 
this capacity in the College.” In the 
Bennington College program, like the 
Chicago plan, the test for passage from 
the first two years to the last two years 
depends upon giving evidence of distinct 
ability and not upon the accumulation of 
a certain number of credits and other 
mere time serving requirements at Chi- 
cago. Three types of examinations are 
given: “the new type of multiple-choice 
and short answers, the essay or discus- 
sion type, and the problem type. In the 
administration of the problem type it is 
proposed to give the student a problem 
in his field of major interest, supply him 
with all the books or laboratory equip- 
ment, or both, that he may think neces- 
sary for the solution of the problem, and 
then give him a day or even two or three 
days in which to work out and write up 
his solution, discussion, and conclusion.” 
At Antioch a comprehensive examination 
is given in the senior year, one part cov- 
ering the field of concentration and an- 
other the required curriculum. 


At Chicago, Stephens, and Bennington 
there is a clear division between the 
junior college and senior college. Steph- 
ens is experimenting with a four-year 
junior college. The requirement for en- 
trance is satisfactory completion of the 
sophomore year of high school with a 
minimum of seven units. At Chicago the 
college period is a transition between sec- 
ondary and higher education. “This gap- 
bridging period for most students will 
be two years; for others it will be one 
year or less, depending in each case upon 
the size of the gap to be bridged; for others 
it may be three years, and for others it 
will probably become clear that the gap 
cannot be bridged successfully.” 


Each of these seven colleges is empha- 
sizing different phases of undergraduate 
education. At Wisconsin the experiment 
is focused on content and reorganization 
of teaching materials; at Antioch on the 
problem of integrating the college cur- 
riculum with the problems of practical 
life; at Chicago and Stephens on the ad- 
ministrative reorganization of college 
education; at Rollins on method of in- 
struction; at Swarthmore on honor 
courses; and at Bennington on the estab- 
lishment of a college which will attempt 
to “carry on” the fundamental principles 
of the “progressive elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” 


This abstract of the articles appearing in 
the December (1930) issue of The Journal 
of Higher Education was made by W. D. 
Armentrout. It appeared in The Teachers 
Journal and Abstract, published by the 
Colorado State Teachers College. 
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ATTENTION— PLEASE 
M MN there is a Hotel in 


: ais MN NEW YORK 
a: 


SPECIAL RATE 
The Exclusive Choice Roy ii NM to 
si al a) allt 
EDUCATORS 


| Illinois State Teachers Association 

| PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 

ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
Single Rooms with Bath $2.50 to $4 
Rooms with double beds and bath $4 to $6 
Rooms with twin beds and bath $5 to $7 


In the midst of the City but away from 
the noise—Near the Largest Department 
Stores—Convenient to the Theatres and 
all Transportation Lines. 






































In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 

tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
| by Lake Michigan and its accessibility te 
} all places of interest combine well with its 
| refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
| Cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 

teachers stopping in Chicago. 































Write or wire for reservations 


™ DRAKE 


} Nerth Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 





























On the Banks of the Mississippi 
In the Land of the Ten Thousand Lakes 


The facilities at Minnesota offer to graduate and undergraduate students 
curricula leading to all Academic and Professional Degrees. 


ENTIRE RESOURCES OF UNIVERSITY AVAILABLE 


All class rooms, lecture halls, libraries, dormitories, and recreational facilities 
are in use. Because the enrollment in the summer quarter is only 60% of that 
in other quarters, smaller classes and easier access to the instructors offer more 
individual attention to the student. In addition to members of the regular staff, 
the faculty includes distinguished Teachers and Lecturers from other Univer- 
sities. Special symposia in Foundations of Education, Training for Public Service, 
and The Dramatic Arts; Special Lectures in Mathematics. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION TO ge ehllestion 


Education Business 
Engineering Home Economics Agriculture 
Chemistry The Arts 
ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME IN THIS 
COOL, HEALTHFUL CLIMATE 
Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 
Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has been arranged. Highly interesting 
Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramas, Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic 
and Industrial Interest, Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball. 
Frist Texrm—June 15-July 25 Szconp Tzam—July 27-August 29 
For complete information 
Address Director of Summer Session, Box | 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


















Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Installation of Dr. Chase 


7 Trustees of the University of 
Illinois announce that the exer- 
cises of the installation of Doctor 
Harry Woodburn Chase as President 
of the University will be held on Fri- 
day, May 1, 1931. 

From June, 1919, Dr. Chase was 
President of the University of North 
Carolina. He came to Illinois in July, 
1930, following his selection by the 
Board of Trustees as the successor to 
Doctor David Kinley, who had served 
the institution for more than 37 years, 
the last ten as its president. 

Doctor Chase has had a distin- 
guished career in American educa- 
tion. At North Carolina he served as 
professor of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, as professor of psychology, later 
as acting dean of the college of lib- 
eral arts, chairman of the faculty, and 
then as president. 


He has served as secretary-treas- 
urer, and later as president, of the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities. He is a trustee of the General 
Education Board of New York City, 
and of the Rosenwald Fund of Chi- 
cago. 


Today Doctor Chase heads the third 
largest educational institution in the 
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United States—the total net resident 
enrollment for 1930-1931 will exceed 
15,000. Its teaching and administra- 
tive staff exceeds 1600 and the net 
worth of the institution, in lands and 
buildings, as based on the original 
cost of the buildings, is $25,117,354. 
The income for the past year was 
$7,115,864. 





John A. H. Keith 


Dr. John A. H. Keith, state superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania since January 
21, 1927, died of cancer February 22, 1931. 

He had been thinking clearly, writing 
interestingly to the last. He was only 
sixty-one years of age, and the profession 
was in no way prepared to appreciate the 
seriousness of his illness. 

Dr. Keith had a devoted academic life, 
and at thirty-one years of age he earned 
his Master’s Degree at Harvard. 

In the succeeding thirty years he was 
on the faculty of the Illinois State Normal 
School at DeKalb, Illinois; Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal; principal, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin (ten years); principal of State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania (ten 
years); and state superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania, for four years. 

Dr. Keith was a professional leader in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. He 
was one of the national] leaders in educa- 
tion in all of the thirty years.—Journal 
of Education, March 9, 1931. 
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Producing the Amateur Play 
(Continued from Page 336) 


the equipment needed at one time. 
Whenever enough money is cleared to 
purchase one new set, or one drop, it 
should be used for that purpose im- 
mediately. A single piece of new 
equipment gives a freshness which 
keeps the crowds coming. 


Managing Stage and Properties 


Confusion, long waits between acts, 
and awkward situations often arise 
because the curtains are not pulled in 
time, the lights used to produce an 
effect are not employed in the proper 
manner or an actor appears without 
a necessary property. Conscientious 
directors usually guard against such 
possibilities by attempting to manage 
the properties for everyone, only to 
find that in the rush of attending to 
last minute details of the setting, over- 
seeing the make-up, and inspecting 
costumes something has been forgot- 
ten. To both manage and direct a 
play is too big a task for even profes- 
sional theatre men, and the teacher 
would do well to follow their system 
of dividing up the work. 

A boy in whom the utmost confi- 
dence is felt should be appointed to 
fill the position of stage manager for 








Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies at the 


University of Wyoming 





Why Choose 
Wyoming for 
Summer Study: 
Location on one of the 
great transcontinental rail- 


road lines—easy access to 
all parts of the country. 


Climatic conditions are 
exceptional—one may 
study without strain. 





Recreational opportuni- 
ties of many different 
kinds are offered — finest 
swimming pool west of 
the Mississippi River, 
week-end trips to scenic 
regions in the Rockies, 
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Sports—tennis, golf, base- 
ball, horseback riding, 
hiking — open to all 
students. 


Resources of a complete 
university on one campus 
—eminent faculty offer 
instruction. 


Small classes—opportunity 
to become personally ac- 
quainted with instructors. 


Science courses in their 
natural setting —Summer 
Camp in Medicine Bow 
Forest. 


Cost not exorbitant—liv. 
ing expenses and fees 








fishing unexcelled. 








“SUMMER CAMP” 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First Term—June 15 to July 22 


For Bulletins and Information Address: 


C. R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session 
Unrversiry or WyYomiInc 


Second Term—July 23 to August 28 


within ability of teachers. 


Laramie, Wyoming 
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—@ RO . 
EU $ 3 7 aPeE 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazin 
travel values. We specialize in economica 
European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. Write for Booklet T 





GIVING A PAGEANT 
OR PLAY? 
Then let us send you a Price List 
of Prof. J. Warnesson’s Theatrical 
Make-up. Has been on the market 
simce 1879. A child can use them 
with perfect safety. 
PROF. J. WARNESSON 

Dept. 1T,62 Washington St., Chicago 














EUROPE Pius 


. 40) od PALE 





*MAPSic 
GLOBES!CHARTS 


Geography. History 





EVERY SUNDAY 
EXCURSION 
$2.50 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and return 
via 


C.& A.R.R. 


Leave Springfield Sunday morning 
4:00 A.M. or 7:05 A.M. Returning 
leave St. Louis 3:30 P.M., 9:00 P.M. 
or 11:45 P.M. Sunday or 8:55 A.M. 
Monday following date of sale. Half 
fare for children. 


$4.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND RETURN 
Every Saturday ond Sunday 
Good on all trains. Returning all 
trains up to Monday following date 
of sale. 
For particulars phone 
C. & A. Ticket Office, Main 277 
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all plays held during the entire year. 
The position should be considered as 
a post similar to those held by the 
business managers of athletic teams 
or members of an athletic board of 
control and should be allowed the 
same distinction and honor. The stage 
manager should be given two assist- 
ants who help in striking and putting 
up sets and in his other duties, work- 
ing always under his personal super- 
vision. 

The duty of the stage manager is 
two-fold. He attends to the shifting 
of all scenes, produces all off-stage 
sounds, and operates the lights and 
curtains. No one except the stage 
manager or his assistants should be 
allowed to handle any piece of the 
stage equipment. He is responsible 
for the condition of the equipment 
and for seeing that each piece, when 
not in use, is in its proper place. 


To efficiently fill such a position 
requires a knowledge of stage equip- 
ment and practice in handling it 
which cannot be easily acquired. If 
the assistants are recruited each year 
from among the underclassmen the 
school will always have an experi- 
enced stage manager in charge. 


The second phase of the manager’s 
duty is to secure all properties need- 
ed. A complete list of such properties 
should be given him by the director 
not later than the first rehearsal. I 
have often marveled at the ingenuity 
shown by our school’s managers in 
producing properties which any teach- 
er would have found great difficulty 
in locating. Mingling more intimately 
with the other pupils and knowing 
the town as only a boy knows his 
town, a pupil manager rarely needs 
assistance in locating exactly what is 
needed. 


It is his duty to see that the pro- 
perties are not only provided but are 
in their proper places at the proper 
time. With the manager at the switch 
board operating the lights and with 
one assistant on each side of stage 
ready with properties needed by play- 
ers who are entering, no delay or awk- 
wardness will result and a director is 
free to direct. 


The supervision of ticket-sellers 
and takers and ushers should not be 
made the duty of the stage manager. 
He cannot supervise on the stage and 
in the house at the same time. A 
director should early organize the 
ticket force under a head ticket-seller 
and leave those duties to him. The 
task of seating the people should be 
disposed of in the same manner, a 
head usher taking the responsibility. 
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Spring Tour 

Including 
Blue Grass Country of Kentucky, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee Mountains, Mam- 
moth Cave, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga Bat- 
tlefield, Great Smoky Mountains, “Old 
Kentucky Home” and Lincoln's Birth- 
place. 


Leaving Chicago on April 25th 
Nine Days 


ee ee $85.00 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


TEMPS TRAVEL SERVICE 


55 East Washington St., Chicago, Iilineis. 


May we send you 
free copies of the 
new Procter & Gamble 


Educational Bulletins ? 


Bulletins for 1931 appear in two 
editions. 

The first describes The Cleanliness 
Crusade material and other related 
educational and recreational projects, 
re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University, and classified for all 
grades from the first primary up 
through high school. For high school 
grades there is included special proj- 
ect work in history, geography, in- 
dustrial geography, industrial arts, 
and home economics. 

The other describes material of par- 
ticular interest to Home Economics 
teachers. It also lists material for 
special uses which would be difficult 
to classify under specific headings. 


Please use the coupon below in re- 
questing bulletins. 














Procter & Gamate, Educational Dept. 431-A 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me— 
Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 


Name 
School 
Street 

City a 

















The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East lith St., New York, announces 
the Seventh Annual Competition for 
small sculptures in white soap. Complete 
information on the competition and in- 
teresting material for the use of soap 
sculpture as recreational projects in 
schools of all gre rades will be sent upon 
application to the Committee. 
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EVANSTON MERCHANTS 


WHO INVITE TEACHER PATRONAGE 
Lake Shore Division I. S$. T. A. Annual Meeting, April 20 















































































































































\ Gowns, Hats, Blouses 
S. S. KRESGE “an Welcome to 
COMPANY The Woman Who Cares MARY ANN’S GRILL 
5-10-25¢c Store 25c to $1.00 Store KATHARINE WALKER SMITH Evanston’s Best for real good food 
826 Davis St. 626 Davis St. 704 Church Street, Evanston 7 See 
270 East Deerpath Ave., Lake Forest — See 
. T Washi Greasi 
The North Shore Telegraph Florist Evanst on’ s — and Night Parking ams 
JOHN WEILAND . i SERVICE GARAGE 
FLORIST — ee 1725 Sh tae GREenleaf 4850-4851 
. 723 ermen Ave. 
University 0502 1614 Sherman Ave. The Evanston Review Opposite Varsity Theatre and 
Marshall ad & Co. 
EVANSTON EVANSHIRE HOTEL WIEBOLDT’S — EVANSTON 
PRINTING SERVICE ie cotta tae Derle Street DAVis 1000 
824 Church Street ee eer Everything — 
Telephone University 4172 Main & Hinman Ave. a 
University 8800 Wer the Heme 
d 
attstrom & Sanders . 
if Costone Bilt Glamed? If your feet get tired, come to the Evanston Business College | 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE SHOP Secretarial, Business and 
H s and ay A © om of Se wae Saneus Stenographic Gounees 
Scientific & | ay ——p Opticians The Arch Preserver Shoe Shop : Begin any Monday 
— Ook Park Highland Park 626 Church St. "eseshen Studio Building 1718 Sherman Ave. 
702 Charch St. Lake & Forest 391 Central Av. 
Labich Brothers EDY THE 
Reliable, Dependable Cars FURRIERS EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY 
. D. Cunningham, Inc. : 
. 2 = Ave., Seaton Fur Storage Tel oe Peay an 
Tels. a Setobeeiee I 1516 1717 Sherman Ave. Greenleaf 2882 = b 
EDGAR A. STEVENS, Inc. LAUNDRY J The 
1024 Orringten Ave. and DRY CLEANING Orrington Hotel 
w k Secceen “he — Nelson Brothers Laundry Co. Evanston’s Largest and Finest 
omen s earing ; Pppare! an Phones University 0422-423-112 1710 Orrington Ave. 
Accessories 1012-14 Davis Street 
T University 2470 THE HUS 
Foot Health and Comfort Originators of Reasonable Priced Henry C. Lytton & Sons 
Built into Every CANTILEVER Cleaning Stein Block Clothes ; 
EVANSTON SHOP—Orrington & Church 
CANTILEVER SHOE SHOP oe F ilineie — Rranejon Shee, Oven, Teeaay. There 
1627 Sherman Ave. 1621% Orrington Seunion Phone: Greenleaf 0000 
GEORGIAN HOTEL Eugene L. Ray 
Hinman & Davis St. PHOTOGRAPHER 
Moderate Rates Portraits That Please 
0. E. Degerman, Mer. 1606 Chicago Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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Chandler’s, Inc. 


Fountain Square 
Evanston 


Books, Stationery, Sporting Goods 
Artwares, Gifts and Students’ Needs 








TEACHERS 
Compare Our Rates On Loans 
$75.00 to $1,000.00 
Monthly Payments 
Ev t S rity Fina 
628 Grove Street 


Corp. 











JAEGER FLORISTS 
Main at Hinman 
Evanston, Ill. 


University 7684 Greenleaf 3842 








ae 
Think First of Wards ' 
Visit 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
1101 Chicago Ave. 
Radios, Tires, Auto Supplies and 
Sporting Goods 








NORTH SHORE HOTEL 


Chicago Ave. and Davis St. 


Cafeteria and Dining Room 
Excellent Food—Reasonable 
F. J. Kihm, Mgr. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
Nothing Over 
10 CENTS 
825 Davis Street 








JORDAN’S SHOE SHOP 
Exclusive 
FOOT SAVER SHOES 
For Men and Women 
634 Church 8t. 








LORD’S 


Invite Visiting Teachers to Inspect 


Their Newly-Enlarged Store 
FOUNTAIN SQUARE, EVANSTON 








NORTH SHORE BUICK CO. 
Sales and Service 
Oak & Davis St. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Forestry in Illinois 
(Concluded from Page 325.) 


tories converting these logs into ve- 
neers for baskets, crates, hampers and 
tables, which are among the main 
sources of revenue of the farmers 
who grow for the Chicago and other 
city markets. 

During a good fruit and vegetable 
year there is a good demand for ve- 
neered packages of this sort and bot- 
tomland timber grows fairly rapidly. 
Wolf Lake, an old oxbow lake, and its 
surrounding hills covered with short- 
leaf pine, are not far distant. While 
the shortleaf pine cannot be consid- 
ered commercial, it presents an inter- 
esting sight on the hills where its 
green blends with that of the hard- 
woods. 


Means for Fire Protection 


In order to protect the property 
from fire and to demonstrate what a 
difference five years of fire protection 
will make in the value and composi- 
tion of the forest, a good system of 
roads and trails has been laid out on 
the ridges and a means of detecting 
fires provided by a 60-foot steel look- 
out tower of the latest pattern. 

This tower stands on a prominent 
ridge in the forest and was equipped 
for service during the last fall fire 
season which because of the excessive 
drought which prevailed since early 
summer threatened to be the worst in 
the history of southern Illinois. 

A lookout man in the tower is sup- 
plied with field glasses and a large 
topographic map of the country fas- 
tened to a table so that he can sight 
fires and determine pretty closely 
their location. A telephone line will 
run from the tower to the forest head- 
quarters so that the lookout man ean 
notify the fire-fighting crew to get to 
the fire before it reaches large propor- 
tions. The tower may also be con- 
nected with local telephone exchanges 
so that information can be gained 
about fires from other sources. 

From this fire tower cleared lines, 
called ‘‘fire lines’’ run out along the 
ridges and afford quick access to fires. 
They will not only stop some fires but 
will afford vantage points from which 
the men can fight those not so stopped, 
and hold them to small areas, which 
is the goal of good fire protection 


Birds and Game 


Since game propagation can be car- 
ried out on State Forests in line with 
their being made State Game Pre- 
serves, a turkey pen of five acres has 
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been laid out and enclosed with 4 
7-foot woven wire fence, on ground 
which is rough, covered with trees and 
judged generally suitable for raising 
this bird, of which occasional rare 
specimens are still found in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The quail on the tract can be in- 
creased in number by giving them 
the proper shelter and protection, in- 
creasing their food supply and hold- 
ing their enemies in proper check. 
Since very few foresters in this coun- 
try have any knowledge of game-keep- 
ing, the opinions of biologists will 
have to be sought in the initiation of 
such projects. According to Herbert 
S. Stoddard, quail specialist of the 
United States Biological survey, these 
birds are driven to the low ground by 
fires and their nests are drowned out 
by heavy rains. For this reason it is 
imperative that fires be prevented on 
all game preserves. 


Forest Tree Nursery 


A small forest tree nursery for 
growing trees to plant on the state 
forest preserves has been started on 
the flat land near the creek. This con- 
tains from 100,000 to 200,000 small 
trees and will be enlarged in time so 
as to use more of the available land. 
Evergreen seedlings are grown for 
two years under shade before being 
transplanted for two years longer in 
nursery rows, while some of the hard- 
woods reach suitable size for planting 
m one year. Experiments will be tried 
on growing and planting shortleaf 
pine since this tree is native near 
Wolf Lake Station in Union county 
and it is believed that it will be more 
suitable for reforesting old fields than 
the northern pines. 


Improvements 


The barn which stood on the prop- 
erty has been covered with new sid- 
ing and painted and the house has 
been moved up on the hillside and is 
being converted into an administra- 
tion building of modern type accord- 
ing to plans drawn by the “state 
architect’s office. Roads have been 
changed and improved and a small 
area has been set aside as a picnic and 
recreation grounds. This is in line 
with the use of forests by other states 
and the national government. In some 
states these tracts are called forest 
parks to distinguish them from state 
parks which are set aside for historic 
or scenic reasons. It is believed that 
recreation and the wild life idea can 
be safely combined with the growing 
of timber. 
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The Significance of Teaching 
(Concluded from Page 324) 


deep into the minds of the growing 
generation. After all it matters not so 
much whether we have the most nearly 
correct method of teaching this or 
that fact. The future of our country 
and of the world will not be deter- 
mined thereby. But it, will be deter- 
mined by the attitude which people 
have toward peace, virtue, honesty, 
work, home and religion. With the 
mental telescope we can look back 
across the ages and see that the man 
whom the world loves and honors is 
not he who sought ease or power, but 
he who loved and served. 


EUROPE $429 
AMSTERDAM—GRIMSEL—FONTAINEBLEAU TOUR 


A leisurely journey to capitals and hamlets of old-world pic- 
turesqueness. Five weeks of romantic travel. Excellent ac- 
commodations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. for illustrated 
booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, til. 








9%. WEDDINGS 


4 Genuine Engraved 
INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCE- 


MENTS and VISITING CARDS 


(aod sation’ s cach, 


y yr for the loan of 








UNIVERSITY 
*«. STUDENT TOURS 
* EUROPE 
Selected Cromps — Expervemced 
Management — bipert Leadership 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL we 
ane EAST 49” STREET N.Y. C 


67% with Safety 


Swedish Home 


Building Association 


Incorporated 1896 
Under State Supervision 


Assets Two Million Dollars 





‘Funds left with this Association 
are secure. Our loans are all first 
mortgages on homes only. Safety 
is the first consideration. You may 
save here with safety and profit. 
Our shares are now earning 6%. 

For further information please 
call or write 


JOHN G. CARSON 
Secretary 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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I have heard somewhere a story 
which I love. It is really a picture of 
the Roman Empire in the days of its 
greatest power. The kingdom was so 
vast that it covered the known world. 
It took hundreds of days for the sol- 
diers to march from Rome to the 
farthest province. The emperor’s pal- 
ace was the most splendid that could 
be built. Even the stables for the 
horses were made of marble. Nero in 
all his gorgeous trappings sat upon 
the throne and men bowed before him 
and worshipped him as a god. No 
doubt they were saying, ‘‘This is the 
great man. This isthe man whom the 
ages will remember.’’ 

At the same time, in a dirty dilapi- 
dated prison down by the river Tiber 
there was an old worn-out teacher, a 
preacher. He was so poor that he had 
to ask that a coat be brought to him 
from Asia Minor. There in a cell, with 
a little light coming through a hole in 
the stone wall, he was writing letters 
to his pupils and friends, and saying, 
‘*Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honorable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report—think on these things.’’ And 
how is it now? We eall our dogs 
‘*Nero’’ and our sons ‘‘Paul.’’ This 
is not merely a picture. It is the his- 
tory of nineteen hundred years of 
progress, and a changing attiture of 
mind. 





An Activity in Aircraft 
(Concluded from Page 330) 


b. Attitudes and appreciation : 
How the world has grown small- 
er by the use of aircraft. How 
necessary it is that war be out- 
lawed. What aircraft means in 
business. The development of the 
idea of what boys and girls 
might do for recreation (carve, 
paint, sketch, build, read, etc.). 
Wider interest in reading. Ap- 
preciation of the beautiful and 
graceful (children learn to ap- 
preciate gracefulness of flight 
and beautiful colors of air- 
planes), ete. 


ce. Information: 


Knowledge of the development 
of aircraft. Who’s Who in Avi- 
ation. How other nations con- 
tributed to the development of 
aircraft. Location of various 
places as learned from flights 
and biographical sketches. How 
to write a business letter and 
how a business firm replies. How 
to do research work; use of con- 
tents and index, ete. 
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V. New Interest Leapine To Fwur- 
THER STuDY: 


a. Interest in the people of the 
world. 

b. Interest in further developments 
in aircraft. 

ce. World Peace interest ; League of 
Nations; World Court. 

d. Watching for new names for 
Who’s Who in Aviation. 

e. Interest in How the World Rides. 


REMARKS 
ORGANIZATION : 


The class discussed the best way to 
group the members in order that each 
might work along certain lines and 
avoid waste by overlapping. After 
several suggestions for group head- 
ings the following was decided upon: 

1. Construction group. 2. Artists. 
3. Early pioneers and development. 
4. Who’s Who in Aviation. 5. Types 
of Aircraft. 

Each chose either group 1 or 2, and 
also one from each of groups 3, 4 
and 5. 





Pupils’ Reading Circle 
(Concluded from Page 331) 


is aware.”’ Such a comparison never grows 
weary and will readily follow one to the 
ends of the earth. 

But while, as a companion, a book may 
enable one to spend an hour of solitude 
more pleasantly than he might otherwise 
have done, it goes still further than this 
in its work of friendship. If ailowed to 
do so, it grips one’s soul and exerts a 
real influence on life and character. The 
time spent in reading a book which has 
wrought nothing in the personality, ideals, 
and purposes of the reader has been 
spent in vain; numberless good books are 
available for the one who will seek them 
out with intelligence and appreciation. 

One should approach a book with the 
humility of a scholar who has found a 
new teacher at whose feet he may sit 
and learn. The good book, like a true 
friend, is always something of a teacher, 
dealing frankly and critically with our 
conditions and needs. The message of 
any book worth reading should be taken 
as a personal message. 

No friend is truer than a book. Its 
message, its influence, the spirit it 
breathes forth are the same yesterday 
and forever. Its worth and meaning do 
not diminish, but grow richer and better 
with the progress of acquaintanceship. 
We believe, with Henry Ward Beecher, 
that “A little library growing larger 
every year is an honorable part of a 
man’s history. It is a man’s duty to have 
books. A library is not a luxury, but one 
of the necessaries of life. Books are the 
windows through which the soul looks 
out. A home without books is like a room 
without windows.” 


From The Teacher Outside the School. 


pp. 227-228. By J. Frank MarsnH, A.M.. 
Ped. D. 
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Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS 
Belleville, Illinois, April 24 and 25, 1931 


Tentative Program 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24 


8:30—Meet at Board of Education Office. 
8:45—Visit Schools. 
Demonstration Lessons. 
11:00—Luncheon—Junior High School. 
11:30—Address, “My Experiences with General Persh- 
ing”—Colonel Paegelow. 
12:00-2:00—1. Discussion of Belleville Program. 
2. Reports of Year’s Accomplishments. 
Exhibits—all Supervisors. 
2:00-5:00—Trip to Fort Chartres. 
6:30—Dinner—Junior High School. 
Music. 
Welcome Address. 
Toasts by members. 
Address, “Trip to Egypt’’—Rev. Clare. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
8:45—Board of Education Office. 
1. Business Session. 
2. Records and Reports with Exhibit. Discussion 
led by Miss O’Donnel, Aurora. 
3. Program on “Promotion Problems” for year 
1931-1932 to be presented by Misses Keith and 
McIntire. 


All elementary school supervisors and critic teachers 
are invited to attend and become members. 


RutTH CLENDENIN, Secretary. 

















The Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield’s newest, finest and most modern hotel. 
Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 
Large and airy sample rooms. 
Private dining rooms. 
Suites for large parties. 
Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 
Florentine Palm Room for card parties and teas. 
Reservations given prompi and careful attention. 
Three bundred rooms, three bundred baths. 
Rates, two dollars and up. 
SPRINGFIELD 
ILLINOIS 
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THE THRILL OF A 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is per- 
fectly printed and bound. 

All your efforts of planning and prep- 
aration—all the excellent work of 
photographer and engraver — are 
nullified if placed in the hands of an 
inferior printer. 

The printer and binder will “make or 
break" your annual. 

The Hartman Printing Company, pro- 
ducers of “All-American” and ‘‘First 
Class Honor” Yearbooks, maintain 
a special YEARBOOK DEPART- 
MENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on 
the job twelve months of the year. 

Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 
219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 


Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 
Under Our Own Supervision 
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EAST ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS 


WHO INVITE TEACHER PATRONAGE 
Southwestern Division I. $. T. A. Annual Meeting, April 9, 10 





WIES HOTEL 


101 Missouri Ave. 


Rates, $1.00 and Up 
Acress from Relay Depot 








TRAVEL BY BUS 
Ride Greyhound Lines 
Charter Buses 
For Safety and Com 
EAST ST. LOUIS BUS T TERMINAL 
Missouri Ave. East St. Louis, Ml. 
EVERY CITY IN = 8. 


Information Hy 
With a Smile East 2299; 1821 





+ 


While in East St. Louis take advantage 
of the opportunities to shop in this great 
trading center. Remember that a trip to 
East St. Louis is not complete without a 
journey through the city’s most beautiful 
stores. The widest assortment of ladies’ 
high-grade merchandise may be found 
here, and courteous service is assured. 





Y. W.C. A. CAFETERIA 
317 Missouri Ave. 
Luncheon served 11:00-2:00 
Dinner served 5:00-7:00 
Banquets a Specialty 
Home Cooked Food 


April, 1931 





Hotel Arnold Annex 
East 3150 ° East 1897 
Every Room Outside 
Rates, $1.25 to $2.00 per day 
HOTEL ARNOLD & ANNEX 


Missouri Ave. at Third St. 
(Opposite City Hall) 











419 MISSOURI AVE. 
East St. Louis’ Most Progressive Store for Women 








Attend the Educational 
Mississippi Valley 
Industrial Exposition of Progress 
es -0e  — e 

to sive 
Buy m. & Money—Tickets 35¢, 3 for $1.00 
Box Office Price on ice on Tickets will be 50 
Help Florence Maxwell of East St. Louis to win a 
trip around + * bean! for selling most tickets. Ad- 
dress Singers Printing Company, 127 North Seventh 
Street, East St. te tHinois. 








NATIONAL HOTEL 
125 Rooms 
Modern Cafe in connection 
Rates—Single, $1.00 to $2.50; with bath, 


$2.00; Double, $3.00. Other Rates, 
$1.00 to $2.00 








LYRIC RESTAURANT 
AND CANDY SHOPPE 


VELAS BROS., Props. 
Collinsville Avenue & State Street 


HANN & MENGES 


FLOWERS 
518 Missouri Ave. 
Br-1647 E-4446 








ARCADE GARAGE, INC. 
24 Hour Service 
Parking, Greasing, Washing 
Gasoline & Oils 


108-105 N. Main St. Easi 5626 








S. S. KRESGE 


COMPANY 
5-10-25c Store 25c-$1.00 Store 
211 Collinsville 208 Collinsville 








FRED L. SCHROEDER 


Jeweler 
and Registered Optometrist 


413 St. Louis Ave. 





Compliments 
BECKWITH BROS. CO. 


Real Estate—Loans—Insurance 
320 Missouri Ave. 


Operating also the 
EQUITY a ASSN. 
(a Building & Loan Assn.) 


FP LINOis 
4 POWER AND LIG 





SERVICE g 








SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. 


Retail Department Store 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or your 
money back 
Collinsville and St. Louis Ave. 








MAJESTIC CANDY SHOP 
For the 4 Best Things: 
Dinners, Candies, Ice Cream and 
Home Made Pastries 
246 Collinsville Ave. 








Watson’s Book Store 


Office & Typewriter Supplies 
510 Missouri Avenue 
East St. Louis, Illinois 











High School Year Books 


Announcements, Invitations 


Cards 
FRIEND PRINTING CO. 
523 St. Louls Ave., 
Near Ainad Temple 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 





First National Bank 
East St. Louis’ 
Largest and Oldest 





THESIERES CATERING CO. 
222 Collinsville Avenue 
PUBLIX RESTAURANT 

403 Missouri Avenue 


Moderate Prices—Superior Food 
i Birthday & Wedding Cakes Our Specialty 








BIRD MILLINERY 


346 Collinsville Ave. 
Exclusively Hats, Moderately Priced 
$1.88 up to $7.50 


HUTCHINSON STUDIO 
Photographs, Picture Framing, 
Greeting Cards, Photo Finishing, 


Cameras, Films 
342 Missouri Ave. 


Walgreen Bldg. East 5950 

















= . 
Coltinevitte Ave. 





— * 





+ 


SUMMERS COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 
We cordially invite the Teachers of 


Illinois to visit our school 
17 N. Main St. 
East St. Louis, Ml 





.s 








CHARACTER LOANS 


We have a special plan for Teachers 
at a very reasonable rate 
EAST SIDE LOAN CO. 
4388 Murphy Building 
E. E. JETT, Mgr. Telephone, East 37 


+ 








Auto Supplies 
Tires and Batteries 
Complete Line of Golf Supplies 
at a great reduction 
J & R MOTOR SUPPLY CO. 


324 Collinsville Ave, 
Telephone, Bridge 3755 





+ 
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EAST ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS 


WHO INVITE TEACHER PATRONAGE 
Southwestern Division I. $. T. A. Annual Meeting, April 9, 10 


1931 April, 1931 








oy + “+ While in East St. Louis take advantage 
x East St. Louis of the opportunities to shop in this great THE 
1897 trading center. Remember that a trip to EAST ST. LOUIS JOURNAL 


Brown’s Business College 
St. Leuis & Collinsville Ave. 


EX We cordially invite all teachers 
to visit our school 


East St. Louis is not complete without a 
journey through the city’s most beautiful 
stores. The widest assortment of ladies’ 
high-grade merchandise may be found 
here, and courteous service is assured. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Complete news of East St. Louis 
and southern Illinois 


Welcome Teachers! 





nao and St. Clair 
orcas 
When you are in East St. Louis THE LERNER STORES CO. Brodhead Motor Company 
be sure and visit Invite You to Visit Their Shoppe pr ~—_ 
CROWN SHOE COMPANY Dresses, Coats and Millinery 
$37 Cellinsville Avenue East St. Louis Edwardsville, Ml. 
East 9314 334 Collinsville Ave. 115 Main St. STORAGE, PARTS, REPAIRS 
Shoes for Every Member of the Family 8th and St. Louls Ave. 
-ro——s of 
ong 
: THE CALL PRINTING CO. CHOP SUEY THE 
aes _ceenas MANDARIN CAFE BROADVIEW HOTEL 
=e Welcomes You 





Ted See 





. K. Cannady, East 240 
al i E. k. iscsich. See. i 
op y ae 
>. THE ILLMO ‘ 
F. W. Woolworth Co. East St. Louis’ Foremost For Railroad Men! 
5 & 10c Store 701 sstoconst pady a Postoffice) 24—Hour Service—24 
Visit Our Lunch Department Se © KLONDYKE RESTAURANT 
ty 225 Collinsville Ave. Snappy Service East 2656 203 Missouri Avenue 
od + 
Optical Goods Radios and Tubes —We welcome you FOR TEACHERS 
rs HARRY LIBERSTEIN Teachers of Illinois A Loan Service that requires 


A |e 











Private Phone: Bridge 3081 
otel Phone: East 6196 
Any Stock Yard Car toe Hotel 


NEW DROVERS HOTEL 
JOHN WILKEN, Proprietor 


Teachers Welcome 
At National Steck Yard Entrance 





Hub Clothing Co. 


214-216 Collinsville Ave. 
Kuppenheimer Good Clothes 

















Hormberg Book Stores 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


Picture Framing, Office Supplies, Greeting Cards 
351 Collinsville Ave. 10th & Summit Ave. 























The Reliable Printers 
Broadway at Third 


A. J. THROOP, Prop. East 4204 


American and Chinese Dishes 
237-a Collinsville 














GODT’S 


Dry Goods and Men’s Wear 


Union Trust Company 
Under U. S. Government 
Supervision 


Open Saturday Evenings 5 to 7:30 
East St. Louis, Ml. 














Have Your Money Earn 6% Compliments Wm. J. Veach James B, Hendricks 
at . Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
State Savings Loan Assn. PUBLIX MAJESTIC Solicits Your Fire, Tornado and 
wis | eee THEATRE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
dees i. Mt. Mill, Vice-Pres. 412 Missouri Avenue 


242 Collinsville Ave. 


























“The Busy Jeweler” 


11 Collinsville Avenue 
Phone, East 7414 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


LIGHT & POWER CO. 
7 Collinsville Ave. 


East St. Louis’ Only Modern Hotel 
N. F. SANFORD, Manager 








Compliments 


J. J. Newberry Co. 


235 Collinsville Ave. 




















No Collateral, No Endorsers 
Peoples Finance & Thrift Co. 
OF EAST 8ST. LOUIS 
322 Missouri Ave. East 5905 








GLAD TO MEET YOU 


When You Come and Go 


Our dinners are 40 cents 
So Let Us Treat You 


Relay Restaurant in Relay Depot 











LOANS TO TEACHERS 
$10 to $300 
Lawful Interest—No Security 
METRO LOAN COMPANY 
—+ 








For Economy’s Sake 


Come To 


W. T. GRANT CO. 


231 Collinsville Ave. 
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Revenue Problems Confront Illinois 


ments semi-annual rather than annual 
is sought by numerous bills: S. B. 
124, 125, 148, 149; H. B. 325, 326, 
480, 481. 

The extension of taxes would be 
simplified under H. B. 43 by provid- 
ing that the county clerk might ex- 
tend against any property the total 
tax rate rather than the separate rates 
of the several taxing bodies. 

H. B. 387 and 390 concern tax de- 
linquency.. The former would post- 
pone from the June to the September, 
1931, term of the county court the 
time for ordering sales for delinquent 
taxes. The latter would provide that 
tax-delinquent. properties might be 
sold ‘‘in one lump’’ for cash sufficient 
to pay the taxes due thereon. 

‘*Tax-fixers’’ will probably not wel- 
come H. B. 70 which seeks to penalize 
those who solicit the business of re- 
ducing special assessments or other 
forms of special taxation. 

S. B. 117 seeks to exempt from 
taxation all buildings, structures, and 
other improvements to real estate 
made or constructed between the first 
day of July, 1931, and the first day 
of July, 1936. 


... the choice 
of the 


Travel-wise . . . 


The Benjamin Franklin 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 


1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 
Operated as one of the Units of 


UNITED HOTELS 


Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 





(Continued from Page 317) 


New Sources of Revenue 


An attempt to do something other 
than mere tinkering with defective 
parts of our existing revenue machin- 
ery is being made by means of several 
bills. 

S. B. 78 seeks to levy a graduated 
personal income tax of which the pro- 
ceeds are to go to the state school 
fund; but the bill is weak on account 
of the provision that a person could 
pay such income tax by presenting 
his ‘‘property tax receipts.’’ Later 
the sponsor of this bill offered S. B. 
138 as a substitute. S. B. 138 at- 
tempts to tax personal incomes at 
rates ranging from 1% to 6%; the 
exemption provisions are reasonable. 
S. B. 138 provides that the proceeds 
are to be turned into the state general 
revenue fund; this disposition of yield 
may not appeal to the school people 
of the state who have long urged in- 
come taxation as a source of educa- 
tional revenues. 

S. B. 49 plans a tax on chain stores, 
the proceeds to be turned into the 
state school fund. 

S. B. 135 is the familiar perennial 
that seeks to place a tax of one-eighth 


of a cent on each bushel of grain sold 
on the Board of Trade for future de- 
livery, the yield to go to the state 
school fund. 

H. B. 379, 416, and 423 illustrate 
the attempt to exact more revenue 
from motor bus and motor truck busi- 
nesses conducted over the public high- 
ways. 

School Bills Need Attention 

We shall outline some of the educa- 
tional bills that deal with revenue. 
The sponsors of S. B. 138, the per- 
sonal income tax bill brought in as a 
substitute for the earlier S. B. 78, 
claim that it would yield sufficient 
revenue to meet such present demands 
upon the state general revenue fund 
as are met by state general property 
taxes. Accordingly, they attempt to 
repeal: the specific fractional mill tax 
for the University of Illinois (S. B. 
164); the specific state school tax 
(S. B. 165) ; and the special funds in 
the State Treasury known as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois fund and the com- 
mon school fund (S. B. 168). 

S. B. 167 and 200 seek to provide 
for the payment of the salaries of the 
county superintendents, the teachers’ 





1200 Baths 








LIVE ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD...IN NEW YORK 


Stop at New York's 
largest and tallest hotel...2500 


rooms...43 stories high...every 
room has radio; both tub and 
shower; Servidor; circulating 
ice water; full-length mirror; 
bed-head reading lamps. Four 
populor restaurants.Tunnel con- 
nection to Pennsylvania Station 


THE NEW YORKER #=dqueier °/ 


34th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
RALPH HITZ MANAGING DIRECTOR 


° 
2 
.J 
. 
. 
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See 
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New York 


State Teachers 
Association 
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pension fund allotments, and the dis- * A 
trict state aid claims from ‘‘moneys Women Earn Good Salaries Visit Europe-19$31-with the 
. s combination X-Ra o-Thera 4 54; ~ 
appropriated by the State for school } fna°Ciinical ‘Laboratory twcnnicians | ~©« Opiversities of Belgium 
purposes’’ rather than the common poem, Deer Stes, Cee one 
school fund (to be destroyed by S. B practical 6 mouths Subisation trelning. a php ogee 
sold 168) " ej ast growin prgtecsioa. arrive for Tours LOW PRICES 
3 . . ; our co-operative plan and catalogue. Write : : 
= The writer would want to consider PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES for Benj. W. Van Riper, Ph. 8. 
seriously the abolition of the Univer- ee Se Booklet Rockford, Illinois 
= sity of Illinois fund and the common . : 
" ° school fund even though state school 
“ry moneys should be guaranteed from ms 
weg the general revenue fund as produced 
igh- oe oe PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
S. B. seeks to turn into the An Income Throughout the Summer 
generai county fund instead of the J, ' 
a Let us tell you about our unique new educational service for grade teachers 
a county school fund the surplus from sponsored by an old established organization. We need a limited number of young 
‘ the fines-and-forfeitures fund con- men teachers to represent us. Must have car and be entirely free to travel. Mini- 
er- trolled by the State’s Attorney. mum guarantee of at least $50 per week to those who qualify. Special opportuni- 
sa H. B. 53 and S. B. 151 aim to re- ties for a few — men of standing to ne into wer a at Nety lucra- 
78 all . tive positions as district and state managers. Give full details, including age, pre- 
as duce the amount available for paying vious sales experience, if any, and date school closes. We give you thorough train- 
nie oe — ~ — pa ge ing on our time and at our expense. This is not books or correspondence courses. 
ut also the “‘special aid’’ from the Ssoc 
ind common school fund; the former bill SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION a SATION 
rty would establish as a primary claim 006 He. Late S. Cae 
to from the distributive fund such ap- 
tax portionments as would be equaled by 
B. applying local district tax rates to any 
tax state-owned land located therein, and 
1D the latter would make as a primary 
nl- claim such apportionments as might TRAVE L = We Pay Your Train Fare 
m.- equal the amount of taxes which prop- 
. erty of the Illinois Central Railway W 
ide charter lines would be liable to pay if SELL — EARN, LEARN and LIVE ELL 
the subjected to local school district tax The coupon below may actually be your first step toward 
rs rates. the most delightful and profitable summer you have ever 
_— Bills Promoting Sidndd Wellens Mrs. Alice Willey reg as well as Se telane of fineacial independence. It 
On the other hand, certain bills at- earned $2,767.50 Fn eta ‘adeets Wenation ‘este 
tempt to give the schools additional : 90 d We pay your fare aa the necessary equipment and inten 
or new sources of revenue. S. B. 49 mn ays, — an sive training of one week at one of our 31 offices throughout 
(tax on chain stores), S. B. 78 (ear- average of $30.75 the U.S. Alll we ask in return is your faithful loyalty and 
lier bill asking for income tax), and ° your time. You sell the best products of its kind on the 
S. B. 135 (tax on grain futures) pro- daily. market of which there is a big demand as evidenced by the 
vide for their yield to go to the state earnings of a few of our sales force listed below. 





eommon school fund. Other tax pro- Average Earnings, $24.10 Per Day in 1930 





posals, for example a tobacco tax and i i $30.40 
a stock and bond transfer tax, may Miss Ruth Wallbom FRET 25.50 
be introduced for the same general Miss Anna B. Young _ 25.24 
purpose Mrs. E. V. P. Marshall _._. 23.43 
* 490 Miss Virginia Alleen : 23.09 

H. B. 422 and S. B. 183 seek to Mrs. Ruth McPhail ___ CS NOR 22.79 
inerease the common school fund from Miss Azile R. Sheer eae 22.15 
Mrs. B. E. Norton. 21.10 


$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually. 
Ernest action by friends of the schools 
will be needed to obtain the amount 
asked by these bills. 

H. B. 117 would permit districts 
voting to furnish free textbooks to 
levy an additional tax rate of 4 cents 
for such purpose. H. B. 155 and 156 
attempt to invalidate increased tax 
rates voted in a few special districts 
before January 1, 1931, under pro- 
visions and conditions now regarded 
as invalid. 

S. B. 111 is the regular appropria- 
tion bill for the normal universities 
and teacher colleges, as approved by 
the normal school board. A few other 
bills ask appropriations for improv- 


You Can Do as Well or Better 
There is nothing unusual about the Above Representa- 
tives of The Educators’ Association. All of them are 
everyday people, just like yourself. Many of them have 
turned from teaching. 


















































You will become affiliated with one of the outstanding business organi- 
zations of the day. The Educato:s Association, established in 1911, 
and financially sound, as you can readily learn by consulting Dun's, 
Bradstreets or the Irving Trust 
Co., Sth Ave. & 34th St., N. ¥. C. 


Write 








- 
EA A 


100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 

You may sead me letters and stories of some of the young 
laches who have traveled and made money as representatives 
of ube Educators Asonstion. 





Neme. 











ing separate schools, or for example, 
the creation of a new normal school 
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T HE Whiting Paper Company is the oldest manufacturer of 
stationery papers in the United States . . . Whiting’s Stationery 
includes Staple and Novelty Papeteries, Gift Cabinets, Ream 
Goods, Pound Papers, Weddings, Visiting Cards and Typewriter 
Papers. It is the most comprehensive line of its kind made by any 
manufacturer . . . Whiting Papers are papers of character and 
quality, used by people with discriminating taste, who insist upon 
the best. The same time they are moderately priced. Teachers 
may recommend the use of Whiting’s Social and Business Papers 


as a help and asset in business 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington St., 
14th St. & 7th Ave., Chicago 619 Chestnut St., 
New York City Philadelphia 
127 Federal St., 
Boston 
MILLS: Holyoke, Mass. 
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in St. Clair county. 8. B. 260 and 
261 are important appropriation bills 
for the University of Illinois. 

Each session witnesses a struggle 
over school bond issues. 8S. B. 172 
would validate a bond issue approved 
in a certain high-school district where 
no petition for the election was filed. 
H. B. 273, 365, and 527 and 8S. B. 80 
seek to validate or approve bond 
issues in certain districts in excess 
of 24%% of the assessed valuation; 
such requests are in line with the re- 
quest for additional bonding power 
for public benefits asked by S. B. 86 
and H. B. 116 for incorporated cities 
and villages of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation. S. B. 81 would legalize in- 
creased taxing power to pay for addi- 
tional bonds issued in excess of the 
customary 214% of the assessed valu- 
ation in the case of certain districts. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion, we must say that a 
really comprehensive and well-studied 
program of revenue reform has not as 
yet been presented for legislative con- 
sideration. 

We believe that nearly everything 
that is worth doing in a progressive 
revenue program could be done under 
our present Constitution with the ex- 
ception of classifying property for 
taxation. That personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes could now be levied 
constitutionally, seems evident. The 
improvement of the administration of 
our present tax system is not a con- 
stitutional question primarily. 

However, enough measures dealing 
with taxation have been introduced to 
make a good beginning on revenue re- 
form if such measures be but serious- 
ly considered. The earnest consider- 
ation of such measures will reveal 
difficult problems—problems of the 
type that will never be settled by such 
politicians as may seek to dodge fun- 
damental issues or by citizens who re- 
fuse to study and act vigorously on 
the civic, social, and economic issues 
that surround them.—L. R. Griwm. 





How One High School Brings Art 
To All Its Pupils 


(Continued from Page 313.) 


Teachers of art in high schools should 
be producing artists and their teaching 
program should be so adjusted as to en- 
able them to continue their productive 
work for the inspiration of their pupils. 

Especially significant in the light 
of this recommendation by so eminent 
a body is the fact that both the super- 
visor of art in the Springfield schools, 
Miss Harriet Cantrall, and Miss 
Helen E. Knudson, art instructor in 
the high school, are represented in 
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EUROPE 


$232 TO $1105 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 
24 different trips— 23 to 79 daya—5 to 10 coun- 
tries including 
Holland, England, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 


Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. Gonow on new 
Cunard liners—while rates are advantageous. 


i2 TRIPS WEST 


corel giro NE, ArBonweation at San Frenciecs co. 


10 EASTERN TRIPS 
A wide variety of circle tours East— at very mod- 
erate prices. First trip, June 23-— 


Call, write or phone for 


particulars 
COSMOPOLITAN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
S3 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
115 Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati 








$395 Vacation Special [5 PES 


Londoa and the Shakespeare Country ; The Hague, Am- 
logne, the Rhine and 


Tours, Ranging in Price 
COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


DeLuxe Full Fashioned Silk Stockings and Sombray Lingerie to 
Teachers at Strictly Wholesale Prices 


FULL FASHIONED SILK STOCKINGS Price of 3 or. 


Service Chiffon, short lisle top, lisle sole, silk plaited heel, 42 gauge... $1.15 pr. $2.33 
Service weight, short lisle top, lisle sole, silk plaited heel, 42 gauge... aoe 2.63 

4 Service chiffon, all over silk, lisle sole, silk plaited heel, toe guard, @ gauge aw 1.25 pr. 2.58 
Plain top chiffon, all over silk, silk plaited sole and heel, toe guard, 42 gauge. . 1.15 pr. 2.50 
Dull finish, 45 gauge full fashioned, medium sheer chiffon (not service) all over silk with 


picot top, new slender silk plaited 
toe guard, silk cradle 


Usual Cost te 
Retail you—Box 


heel and curved sole 1.35 pr. 2.63 
Permanent dull High Twist, medium sheer chiffon, picot top, all silk from toe to top, 
foot, 45 gauge 





1.35 pr. 2.88 





Very sheer all sitk grewadine, an exquisite stocking made with cradle foot, elastic tram 


silk, picot top, open work hem, 48 gauge. 


1.95 pr. 3.50 





Out Size a service weight, short lisle top, lisle sole and silk plaited heel, 42 gauge, 


size 9% to 


1.50 pr. 2.95 





Out Size aes weight, short lisle top, lisle sole and silk plaited heel, 45 omnes, ’ eines 


9% to ll 


1.95 pr. 4.00 





SOMBRAY LINGERIE 


100B Eneutetiety tallored ladies bloomers made of genuine Sombray, (run resisting) full cut, » Oe 
and peach 


3 for $1.95 





100V Full eut ladies Sombray vest, reinforced under the arms, sires 34 to 42. Pink only 


200 Lp panty made of Sombray, beautifully trimmed with lace band and rosettes. Colors pink 


3 tor $2.10 





201 raed ladies Sombray panty, lace and rosette trimmed, colors pink and peach... 


202 Semi-tallored ladies panty of 
and rosettes made to fit, pink and 


od for $2.10 


Supe. 5 plain band bottom, beautiful square “fnoerte with tase, 


for $2.10 





300 Full ewt ladies Sombray bloomers, novelty lace and insert trimming, pink and peach... for $2.10 


400 Ladies tailored Sombray dance 
tailored, vexauieltely trimmed with German 
peach, sizes 


sets consisting of perfect fitting bandeau and panties —_ 
edging to offset the severeness, full cut, pink and 





Beautiful ladies oon sets of Sombray, guastetins of tetgesed tas bandeau and luxuriously trimmed, 
. sizes to 


panties with wide lace bands, pink and 


jor $2.85 





Novelty ladies two-plece pajamas in the tuck-in style, tie effect blouse, double yoke, hip line. 
wide circular effect trousers; comes in sweet pea and violetta and spray and jade, sizes 16 and 


17, full cut 


2 tor $3.65 





Beautiful ladies two-piece pajamas of Sombray, novelty neck line, trimmed with embroidered dots 


of contrasting co! 


ted yoke 
corn and wisterta combination ; sizes 16 and 


trim, wy 5 trousers. Colors pearl and red combination ond, 


2 for $3.65 





A charming one-piece ladies pajama in hae contrasting combinations. Has three concealed 
buttons on the shoulder which — it easy to get in or out. Modernistic design on the upper 


part, and the same idea is carried t! 


gh on the bottom of the trousers which are extra 


wide. 
Tt is made in celor combinations of ceral and lido and sweet pea and violetta; sizes 16 and 17....2 for $3.65 
A garment of unusual appeal, made of Sombray, beautifully painted blouse with modernistic 


design, contrasting yoke and _ fa comes in corn and coppersheen pommtenesnsnath and spray 


and jade combinations; sizes 


wel for $3.65 





PRICES QUOTED ABOVE ARE POSITIVELY WHOLESALE 
No money with order: We ship subject to your approval and charge to your account. You pay 30 days later 
New color card and complete descriptive list on request. Write for it today 


Men’s Socks—Boys’ Sport Stockings—Girls’ Stockings 


“DE LUXE HOSIERY” 


404 So. Wells St., 


Chicago, Illinois 
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34 DAYS EUROPE $269—AMAZING BUT TRUE 
Complete allotment of space one steamer sold—now 
for the second. 

Optional — Ports: New York and Montreal 


Expense Europe 
Rail and Pullman Chicago to Chicago, 
Itinerary includes: England, France, Belgium and 
Holland. 
EARL 8. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tilinois. 














CALIFORNIA 


STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SESSIONS 

BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 

JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 

Wide choice— 254 courses at Berkeley; 209 at I os Angeles. 
Distinguished visitors. Many courses in Education. Com- 
bine study with play — mountains, seashore, Redwoods. 
N. E. A. Convention: Los Angeles, June 2% to July 3. 
pe: arrangements 80 you can attend convention and 
either of these Summer Sessions. Write for Bulletins: 
Dean of Summer Sessions. Box A. Universitv of California. 
Berkeley; or Dean of Summer Session. University of Ca’i- 
fornia in Los Angeles, Rox C. 45 Hilvard 4ve.. 1 on Angeles 
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KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
a 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 


While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. 
aan and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Sveepats, © ay the University 
gives by 450 courses in 
45 subjec + —_ "7 toward either a 
degree or Teaching Certi: ificate. 


Write oe booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


50. Ellis Hall Chicago 











Vacation Work for Women Teachers Paying 
WEEKLY SALARY AND BONUS 


We have a number of traveling positions open for 
the summer vacation peried paying a weekly sal- 
ary, plus a weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability. 
These positions offer the opportunity to see new 
places, and meet interesting people while travel- 
ing with congenial teacher companions. 

To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age with two years of college or normal 


Address Dept. 40, 


school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. Itisessential that you have the personality 
to meet people, and the energy and determina- 
tion to make good in interesting educational work. 

Preference given those with highest qualifica- 
tions who can start ea:liest and work longest. 
Write now, giving age, education, teaching expe- 
rience, date your school closes and number of 
weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hotet Pere MARQUETTE 
rs 











Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 


500 Rooms 


1 Person + + 
2 Persons 


+ + 


+ 500 Baths 


$2.50 to $5.00 
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the Springfield High School collec- 
tion. Two landscapes by Miss Can. 
trall and a New England village 
street scene were purchased by the 
Board of Education and contributed 
to the gallery ; Miss Knudson’s paint- 
ing, acquired in the same way, por- 
trays a scene in Provincetown, Mass. 

The gallery is located in a second- 
floor corridor, where students must 
pass going to and from classes. It is 
by no means an infrequent sight to 
see a student pause to take another 
look at a picture with which ‘he has 
long been familiar, but about which 
he has noted something which he 
failed to see before. To the gifted 
student these masterpieces serve as a 
continual source of inspiration and an 
incentive to better effort; all students 
may grow in appreciation of the best 
in pictures through daily contact with 
them. 

Most of the paintings in the Spring- 
field High School gallery were pre- 
sented by graduating classes; one was 
presented by a girls’ literary society ; 
still another was made possible by the 
receipts from a concert sponsored by 
the school. As a result of these activ- 
ities, Springfield High School has the 
dictinetion of being one of a very few 
high schools in the country to possess 
a collection of fine originals. 

The second section of the report of 
the committee of the Federated Coun- 
eil of Art Education above referred 
to declares that the double objective 
of art education should be recognized 
throughout the publie schools of the 
country ; namely, 

(a) General education for art appre- 
ciation for all pupils. 

(b) Special training for the talented. 

The first of these objectives pre- 
sents one of the most significant 
trends in present-day art education: 
the increasing emphasis upon making 
art function in the daily life of the 
average man, giving him a basis for 
appreciation that will make him a bet- 
ter and more discerning citizen, whose 
sense of values may be relied upon in 
all that touches the esthetic phases of 
his eitizenship. 

The art appreciation course in the 
Springfield High School is based upon 
this idea. Public buildings are 
studied architecturally, merchandise 
of all kinds is rated for its esthetic 
appeal. Store windows are judged for 
their artistic arrangement. Slides, 
pictures, visits to stores, lectures illus- 
trated with actual articles under dis- 
cussion, be they wall paper or oriental 
rugs, are part of the material of this 
eourse. And of course the picture gal- 
lery is at hand when the discussion 
turns to the work of modern Amer- 
ican artists. 
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Modern, Yes...as modern as Gotham’s beautiful slen- 
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America’s most particular women and made by American 
craftsmen. 


Each one of these diminutive timepieces is a product 
of 60 years experience in fine watchmaking. Little won- 
der that they represent the American mode of style and 
high standard of quality excellence. 
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Watch...an ILLINOIS... prices are so unusually low. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32d Street, New York: 

Junior Mathematics. By Fred Engel- 
hardt, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Education 
in the University of Minnesota, and Mary 
L. Edwards, M.S., of the Department of 
Mathematics, Roosevelt Junior - Senior 
High School, Minneapolis. A three-book 
series for the Junior high school. “Ma- 
terials have been related in every way 
possible to the child’s life and to other 
school activities. This has been accom- 
plished without sacrificing the acquisi- 
tion of those skills and abilities that chil- 
dren are expected to acquire during the 
year for which the course has been pre- 
pared.” Books I & II $0.96, each. Book 
III, $1.24. 

Solid Geometry. By Joseph P. McCor- 
mack, Head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics in the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. Outstanding fea- 
tures of the text include “(1) a minimum 






ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours, New Tourist Cabin 
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thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
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Summer Vacation Tour 


*§§°° Chicago to Chicago*§§” 
JUNE 21 
Visiting Niagara Falls — New 
York — Washington 


Including Every Item of Expense 
A Travel Value Never Offered 
Before. 

For Bookings and Information Address: 


BEALE TOURS, Inc. 
112 W. Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Women Teachers 


Earn $500 to $1000 during vacation. 

Get into well paying type of work. 
Qualify for a permanent position. 
Travel or act as local representative. 
Prepare for work before school closes. 


Draw an income plus a bonus. 
Write, stating age and qualifications. 
Qualify and we arrange interview. 


Address: Organizer, Room 501 


4750 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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course, a small number of propositions 
with a large number of exercises graded 
in difficulty and grouped under four head- 
ings so the teacher may assign those 
suited to the ability of his pupils, and (2) 
the large number of applied problems dis- 
tributed so as to motivate the proposi- 
tions on which they depend.” Education- 
al Edition, $1.24. 


Florence Nightingale. By Laura E. 
Richards. Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes, 
Head of the Department of English, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City. 
Educational Edition, $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York: 

Some Biting Remarks for Those Who 
Are Constantly Hungry. Prepared and 
Served by Happy Goldsmith. A text on 
foods, so presented as to overcome the 
aversion of the adolescent to being lec- 
tured about his health habits. Illustrated 
by author. 43 pp. $0.75. 

Songs for the School Year, for Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Compiled by 
George S. Dare, Curtis High School, 
Staten Island, New York, with an Intro 
duction by John M. Avent, Principal, Cur- 
tis High School. 174 selections. $1.20. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 East 
23d Street, Chicago: 

Safety Programs and Activities, for 
Elementary schools and Junior high 
schools. By Florence Slown Hyde, form- 
erly Director Denver Post Safety Club, 
and Ruth Clara Slown, instructor, Wil- 
mette (Ill.) Public Schools. Thirty-seven 
complete programs, which include: dis- 
cussion outlines with pertinent informa- 
tion, appropriate songs, yells, slogans, 
rhymes, games and stories, and first-aid 
measures touching every phase of safety 
education. Cloth, 240 pp. with 20 illus. 
$1.25. 

A Dog of Flanders.1 By Louise De La 
Ramee. With 22 full-page illustrations by 
Ludwig and Regina. $0.60. 

Goodly Company.1 <A Book of Quota- 
tions and Proverbs by Jessie F. Logan, 
Librarian, Spades Park Branch Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Arranged alpha- 
betically under the heads of various de- 
sirable character traits and activities. 221 
pp. $1.00. 

Read It Yourself Stories.1 By Jessie A. 
Harris, first grade teacher, and Lillian 
M. Edmonds, second grade teacher, Con- 
nellsville (Pa.) Public Schools. Intended 
for reading in the last half of the first 
year or the first half of the second year. 
The stories are built around nursery 
rhymes and a number of original char- 
acters. Illustrated. 138 pp. $0.70. 

Little Songs for Little Voices.1 <A Col- 
lection of Original Music for Children of 
the Kindergarten and First Primary 
Grades. By Geraldine M. Ryan, kinder- 
garten teacher, Chicago Public Schools. 
32 pp. $0.75. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

Vocational Guidance and Success. By 
Edward J. Gallagher. “The aim of this 





‘Erroneously credited in the March ILLINOIS 
ro to the A. 8S. Barnes Company, New 
org. 
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book is to assist the student in laying 
the foundation of a successful career based 
on good health, sound education, virile 
character and proper training for the 
vocation for which he is adapted.” Cloth, 
204 pp. $1.20. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

A First Course in Public Speaking. By 
James A. Winans, Professor of Public 
Speaking at Dartmouth College, and Hoyt 
A. Hudson, Associate Professor of Public 
Speaking at Princeton University. “The 
basic principles which govern effective 
speaking are presented clearly, simply, 
and thoroughly in this text. In addition 
to an extensive treatment of preparing 
original speeches, this practical manual 
contains over 100 pages devoted to the 
vitally important subject of delivery. Ar- 
gumentation and debating are given ade- 
quate attention and the book includes an 
abundance of material for memorizing as 
well as a thorough course in oral read- 
ing.” 349 pp. $1.40. 

The Spirit of America in Literature. 
(One of The Century Studies in Litera 
ture.) By W. Wilbur Hatfield, Head of 
the Department of English in Chicago 
Normal College and Editor of “The Eng- 
lish Journal,” and H. D. Roberts, Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal College 
and Assistant Editor of “The English 
Journal.” “By means of 135 noteworthy 
selections supplemented by brief and live- 
ly discussions, ample guidance for study 
and interpretation, and biographical ma- 
terial, this book presents a comprehensive 
view of American literature while bring- 
ing to light vistas of American life and 
the American environment, past and pres- 
ent, as portrayed by our best writers.” 
650 pp. $2.00. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Romance of the Airman. By Pauline A. 
Humphreys, Head of the Department of 
Education, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, and Ger- 
trude Hosey, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Central Missouri State Teachérs 
College, Warrensburg. The authors ac- 
knowledge the inspiration of their work 
to have been a program of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N.E.A. held in 
Boston in 1928, at which it was urged 
that aviation should receive attention in 
the curriculum of our present-day schools, 
without “undue dislocation or disturb- 
ance” of traditional subject matter. The 
content of the text is indicated by the 
chapter headings as follows: The Air- 
man Dreams, The Airman Experiments, 
The Airman Invents, The Airman Be- 
comes a Pathfinder, The Airman Soars 
to Fame, The Airman Serves. 566 pp. 
$1.48. 

My Work and Fun Books Books Five 
and Six, to go with corresponding books 
of Pennell and Cusack’s The Children’s 
Own Readers. Contain exercises on loose- 
leaf sheets based on selections from corre- 
sponding book in the series of readers. 
$0.40 each. 

Remedial English: A plan for Indi- 
vidualizing Study. By Walter 8. Guiler, 
Professor of Education and Director of 
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39 LUCKY PERSONS 


May Have This Electric Clock 


at a Bargain 


We have purchased a quantity of the above Fine Electric 
Clocks from Hamilton Sangamo and have thirty-nine more 
than we need. . . . The clocks are of the electric wind type 
and operate continuously and accurately regardless of current 
interruptions or non-regulated frequency. 


They are yours at $16.00 each 


eAND they sell, usually, in stores at $37.50. . . . The first 
thirty-nine orders only will be filled—so we suggest immediate 
action if you want an Electric Clock of unusual Beauty and 
Accuracy for your office desk—or home. 


Hartman Printing Company 


Department “J” Springfield, Illinois 
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Remedial Instriiction, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, and Ralph L. Henry, Assis- 
tant Professor of English, Carleton Col- 
lege, Nortlifield, Minnesota. “Tests and 
exercises taken together cover the whole 
field of English usage in which remedial 
instruction will be needed for high-school 
and first-year college students.” Instruc- 
tion is individualized by the use of diag- 
nostic tests, intended to show in which 
specific abilities the student is deficient. 
Paper, $0.80. 

Re-Tests to Accompany Remedial Eng- 
lish by the authors of Remedial English 
provides second tests to be taken after 
the student has been given sufficient reme- 
dial instruction in the specific abilities 
which he lacked at the time of the Diag- 
nostic Test, thereby affording a means 
of measuring the progress of the student 
in mastering his difficulties. Paper, $0.40. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, New 
York: 

The Challenge of Russia. By Sherwood 
Eddy. A discussion of the great social 
experiment being tried out in Russia to- 
day, as observed by the author. “Fair- 
ness and complete understanding of com- 
mercial, political and religious trends in 
modern Russia, have constituted the goal 
toward which Mr. Eddy has striven in 
preparing this volume.” $2.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park Street, Boston: 

Stone’s Silent Reading Beginning Work- 
Book. By Clarence R. Stone. Designed 
for co-ordinate or supplementary use 
along with other materials in the low 
first grade. 46 pp. Paper, $0.28. 

RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc., New York: 

Mothers of Famous Men. By Archer 
Wallace. Among the sixteen mothers in 
the book are those of Augustine, Wesley, 
Washington, Edward VII, Goethe, Benja- 
min West, John Quincy Adams, Lincoln, 
Lord Haldane, Sir James Barrie and 
Booker T. Washington. 105 pp. $1.00. 

EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, Charleston: 

Bulletin No. 109, Practical Arts at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
By L. F. Ashley, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Manual and Industrial Arts. De- 
scribes three curriculums offered in the 
Practical Arts Department and traces the 
growth of the Practical Arts at E.1.S.T.C. 
Contains many fine half-tone illustrations 
of buildings, equipment and _ student 
activities. 

Bulletin No. 110, A Mesophytic Ravine: 
By E. L. Stover, Ph.D., Department of 
Science, E.1.S.T.C. A floristic account 
of Rocky Branch, near Marshall, Illinois. 
A foreword discusses the technic of field 
study of plants. The Bulletin carries this 
announcement: This bulletin is written 
for the use of students of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College and of 
high-school teachers in this vicinity. It 
is available to others who may be inter- 
ested. Illustrated. 

Bulletin No. 111, Announcement of 
Summer Quarter, Twelve Weeks, June 8 
to August 28, 1931. 
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Interpreting American Culture 


President Hopkins of Dartmouth Cvl- 
lege calls attention to the neglect by 
American educators and college gradu- 
ates of the distinctive culture develop- 
ing in this country. He reprehends their 
failure properly to interpret that culture 
to the nation and to the world at large. 


There is no direct competition between 
American culture and that of Europe. as 
some European critics have professed to 
think. Certainly there is no antagonism 
between them. But, says Dr. Hopkins, 
America is extending and modifying the 
culture it inherited, imparting to it a 
bolder spirit and applying it more and 
more purposefully to the needs of com- 
mon life. This is a truth which the av- 
erage intelligent American should grasp 
and use in judging the developments 
around him. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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American youth in particular should be- 
ware of frozen definitions of culture and 
should not fail to appreciate the unique 
qualities of the contributions made by 
the United States to civilization. Science, 
philosophy and art may be international 
and supernatural, and American youth 
has and always will have much to learn 
from “established disciplines” and classi- 
cal traditions. But, as Dr. Hopkins says, 
college boys and girls should not be left 
in ignorance of the significance, for ex- 
ample, of American architecture or of 
American civic plans and enterprises, or 
of our vast schemes of reclamation and 
power development, or of the current 
tendencies in industry and in social and 
political reform movements. 

The remarks of Dartmouth’s president 
should have the serious attention of 
American coliege faculties and student 
bodies.—Chicago Daily News. 
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